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THE FEARFUL BOND OF THE VENDETTA. 
A STORY OF THE DARKEST MYSTERY. 


EXTENDING THROUGH A PERIOD OF TWO HUNDRED 
ARS. 
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[continuEp.] 


CHAPTER X. 
A NIGHT IN THE STREETS. 


Wirn his hat pulled low upon his forehead, 
with knit brows and clenched teeth, Clement 
Lorimer strode away from the door of the hotel. 
What he conceived, in his shortsightedness, to 
be the crowning-blow, had fallen on him. The 
cloud had been gradually darkening; for days 
ruin had been in prospect, and he had not dared 
to look it im the face; but now the actual crash 
rung around him. Lorimer had as brave, as 
tough, and sinewy a spirit, as falls to the lot of 
most men, but he was stunned, bewildered, by 
the last catastrophe. Literal beggary was what 
he had hardly contemplated; but here he was, 
homeless, houseless—abeolutely a pauper! He 
put his hand into his pocket. With the excep- 
tion of some two or three shillings, he was des- 
titute. For a moment he seemed inclined to 
laugh ; there was something wildly ludicrous in 
the idea. He, Clement Lorimer, who had never 
in his life felt the want of a hundred pounds— 
he, the owner of a west-end palace, of carriages, 
of y achts, of racers—that he should find himself, 
he vt instant, a homeless, penniless man! 
whelned: aye bari, pe, tualion? ted and 
paralyzed it, as an electric shock might the limbs, 
leaving behind merely a dull aching thrill—a 
sense of heavy, half-felt, half-frozen pain. 

Presently, little by little, the mind began to 
rally from the blow. Lorimer thought of the 
transformations in the Arabian Nights—of 
princes and emperors changed by magic into 
dogs and owls—and began to wonder if their 
state of mind after the catastrophe could have 
been in any degree like his own. For, cavil as 
you will, the man who finds himself at one 
crash turned from a millionaire into a pauper, 
undergoes, if not in fact, at least in effort, very 
nearly as tremendous a revolution as befell any 
of our childhood’s Eastern friends, when some 
potent enchanter sprinkled over them a few drops 
of clear water, upon which, instead of the mer- 
chant or the prince, there stood before the magi- 
cian a bird or a beast. 

Thus musing Lorimer began to recover his 
self-possession, and to turn his mind with calm- 
ness to the exigencies of his position, when 
another consideration burst like lightning upon 
him. His debts! how did they stand—who 
were his creditors ? and, above all, his turf debts! 
the vast sum for which he had become liable by 
the defeat of Snapdragon on Epsom Downs! 
The thought was appalling. It scared his very 
soul. To be stripped of what he possessed was 
a blow; but he could bear it, he had manfully 
borne it. But the debt, an unknown, mighty 
load of debt, hanging like a rock of granite above 
his head! No mortal, neither flesh nor soul, 
could withstand its crushing fall. Then, for the 
first time, Lorimer felt his blood grow cold with- 
in him, and his stout heart shrink, and quail, and 
sicken. 

“Madman!” he muttered to himself. “In- 
fatuated ! doomed ! could I not have foreseen a 

fate different from other men? Has not my life 
been a black mystery even to myself? have I 
not been the toy of some tremendous hidden 
power—the toy long played with, long cherish- 
ed—but now, at last, to be broken in the hollow 
of the hand? And I never sought to discover 
the secret of my birth—of my parents! I lived 
on in idleness, and folly, and debauch, thought- 
less and careless, until, ina moment, from out 
the sunny air the levin bolt has struck me.” 

Uttering an inarticulate ery of agony, Lorimer 
rushed mechanically forwards, uncaring and un- 
witting whither he went. His heart beat thick 
and fast, his temples throbbed, and, when he 
pressed them with his hand, he felt how the heat 
of fever radiated from his brain. The long lines 
of lamps began to dance and flicker before his 
eyes; passengers and vehicles dashed past him 
like the dim half-seen images of a troubled dream. 
Then the whole outward scene around seemed 
strangely blended with the tarmoil of thought 
within. He hardly knew whether he looked upon 
realities or upon phantasms. He heard voices in 
the air, which mingled with the roar of passing 
carriages ; he saw mocking faces, which hovered 
about his own. In his madness he shouted aloud, 
struck random blows at the phantoms which be- 
set him, and then, suddenly losing all conscions- 
ness, fell heavily upon the pavement. 


When he opened his eyes, he found himself | 




















quiet public-house. The landlady, buxom 
dame in satin, was bending over him, and un- 
tying his neckerchief; the landlord, a meek little 
man with an apron, was holding his wife’s vin- 
aigrette to his nose ; two or three habitues of the 
place were smoking clay-pipes, and wondering 
whether the gentleman had. got apoplexy or was 
simply intoxicated ; and the policeman, who had 
raised Lorimer from the ground, was in the act 
of hurrying off for the divisional surgeon. 

[SBE ENGRAVING.] 
“ We're never to lose time in them cases,” 
said the latter functionary; “perhaps it’s a 
stomach-pump business, you know.” 
“No, no! I’ve taken no poison!” said Lori- 
mer, faintly. 
“Ah, bless you! There! he’ll soon come 
round—the color is coming back to his cheeks 
already,” murmured the landlady. ‘“ Make him 
alittle port-wine negus—poor gentleman !” 
“ Well,” grumbled her husband, “ it’s as well 
to be charitable ; and, besides, he looks as if he 
could pay for it.” 
A mouthful of the hot mixture in some degree 
revived Lorimer, and he was lifted in a reclining 
position against the wall. He was still unable 
to stir his limbs, and he felt deadly faint, as, with 
closed eyes, he lay listening mechanically to the 
conversation around him. The policeman, un- 
der pretence of looking after the gentlemen in 
the fit, was being treated by the men with clay- 
pipes at the bar, and in return was regaling them 
with some choice rorsels of police experience. 

“Ah, he’s a reg’lar bad un, is George,” said 
one of the men. 

“ He’s wanted now very pe’ticklar,” replied 
the policeman. ‘‘ For that job down by Ponder’s 
End—a reg’lar out-and-out burglary that was, 
sure-ly! It ’ud be worth twenty pound in a poor 
man’s pocket to meet him—it would !” 

“ Who are you talking of ?” inquired the land- 
lady, with some disdain. z 

“Of Georgy Simmons, ma’am! old Sim- 
mons’ son as kept the chandlery shop down 
King Street—him as broke the old man’s heart.” 

“And that’s true,” struck in the landlord. 
“ He was bad from the beginnin’. Iknow’d him 
when he offer a bad shillin’ at this bar for 
’avanar cigars—did that boy—before he was ten 
years old.” 

“ He warn’t more nor twelve when I had him 
in charge the first time as he was locked up,” 

said the policeman. ‘“ My eye, warn’t it a rum 
go, nyether!” 

“What was that, polisman?” inquired the 
landlady, in a tone of dignified curiosity. 

“Why, you see, ’um, there was an old lady as 
lodged in Simmons’s—the three-pair back—and 
teuk the fever, and died on it. Soin course they 
laid her out all regular, and, ’case the old lady 
was somethink of a lady, and had some tin, 
they put a couple of bright crown pieces, as she 
kep in a shamoy leather-bag round her neck, 
a-top of hereyes tokeep’em shut. Well, ma’am, 
who should see the body but Georgy Simmons, 
and thinks he, ‘Them crowns ’ud be jolly use- 
ful to me, and penny-pieces would do just as 
well for the old gal.’” 

“ Ugh—the brate !” said the landlady. 
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A NIGHT IN THE. ETS. 


he goes, with a sti 
and whips off the crowns. Blow’d if the old 
lady didn’t open “both her eyes, as though she 
wor in astonishment! ‘Never mind, mum,’ 
says Georgy, ‘it’s all right—it is, mum,’ says 
he; and he claps on the coppers, and cuts down 
stairs like winkin’, and off owt with the money. 
The grandson of the old lady comes to our sta- 
tion next day, and gives information of the rob- 
bery, and that very evening I see the young ’un 
loitering about the Yorkshire Stingo. He got 
three months for it—he did!” 

“And serve him right!” said the landlady, in 
great indignation; “and I hope he’ll soon be 
among the kangaroos.” 

“Well, ma’am,” said the officer, “I think 
that’s pretty sure—that is—” 

The gossipers were interrupted by a move- 
ment of Lorimer, and turning round they saw he 
had risen, and was supporting himself against 
the wall. 

“] have to thank you all,” he said, ina low, 
feeble voice ; “‘ you have been very—very kind! 
J—I am better now, and the fresh air will quite 
restore me !” 

“Are you sure—-quite sure, sir?” said the 


landlady. 
“ Quite,” replied Lorimer. “It was only a 
fit—a sudden fi a giddi ! I have 





been excited and worried ; but I am well now— 
quite well !” 

All offer of ation being g ly and 
firmly declined—by the landlady, because Lori- 
mer was such a mild, sweet-spoken young gen- 
tleman—by the landlord, because his wife would 
not let him touch a farthing—and by the police- 
man, because he was afraid of taking money for 
the discharge of his duty before witnesses—Lori- 
mer turned to go, when his eye fell upon a figure 
which riveted him to the spot. 

In a window recess, on the opposite side of 
.the-bar to that in which he had been deposited, 
sat, apparently in a state of tipsy torpor, his 
clothes torn and soiled, his face sunken and un- 
shaven, and sodden with inued drunk 
the once smart and trimly-attired Tim Flick 
He looked up at Lorimer, but there was no re- 
cognition, no mind, in the glare of his fixed, 
blood-shot eyes. 

“How long has that man been here? how 
long has he been in this state ?”” 

The landlord shook his head. 

“It’s a humbling sight, sir! That there’s 
Flick the jockey, who rode the Favorite at the 
Derby. I hear ‘he’s never been sober since; 
they say there was foul play, and the owner of 
the ’oss was ruined.” 

“Ah!” said Lorimer. ‘ Who says so?” 

“I don't know, sir,” replied the man. “TI 
only hear it talked about like.” 

“And has that man Flick said anything ?” 

“ Nothin’, sir! nothin’ that can be made out! 
He grumbles and mutters ; but you see the state 
he’s in yourself, sir! It will not be many more 
Derbies that he’ll ride.” 

The jockey caught up the word. 

“ Derbies ” he muttered, in thick, almost 
unintelligible accents. “ Derbies! I’ve a-ridden 
seventeen and won five, and I never sold—” 
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Lorimer alone knew how, in former days, the 
assertion would have been finished. 

All at once the drunkard started up— 
“Back!” he roared; “stand back—he’s the 
swiftest ’oss in Europe, and no one shall doctor 
him. Noone—back—back, Isay! Eh! what’s 
that—the check! ©, mercy, mercy !” 

And staggering forwards, he fell heavily upon 
the table, splintering the glass of spirits and 
water which stood before him. 

The bystanders looked at each other. 

“ Delirium tremens!” said the policeman. 
“‘T often see men like that. Unless he’s looked 
to soon, that’s a gone man, that is !” 

‘Let all care be taken of him here,” said 
Lorimer. ‘‘Get medical attendance—every- 
thing requisite—I will be responsible.” 

The landlady would be only too happy ; the 
landlord coincided, only he would be glad of the 
gentleman’s address. 

The word went like a red-hot wire through 
Lorimer’s brain. The blood mantled up in his 
cheeks as he stammered out, in evasive reply, 
that he would return on the morrow, and that, in 
the meantime, his friend Dr. Gumbey would 
receive instructions to call upon the poor wretch 
before them. 

In a moment afterwards Lorimer was in the 
street. He was faint and exhausted, but the 
cool night air revived him, and he walked slowly 
on, his limbs trembling and shivering beneath 
him. Again and again he tried to discipline his 
mind to a calm and steady consideration of his 
position. But the over-wrought brain refused to 
perform its functions of thought. It received the 
images conducted to it by the organs of sense, 
but it failed to arrange, or classify, or retain 
them. Often during his after-life Lorimer tried 
to recall distinctly the events of that night, but 
in vain. A dim haze hung over it. The fever- 
fog was abroad upon his mind, and only broken, 


within. himself. Of all those present Clement | 








of roofs cut the blue heavens clearly and sharply. 
The hum of the returning day commenced to 
sound—shops opened, and passengers began to 
press.along the pavement; the day had begun 
again. Then, as though utterly unable to retain 
the mere ordinary phenomena of common-place 
life, Lorimer’s memory was obscured by an utter 
blak. He only remembered a sense of weari- 
ness—a sensation of dreary, purposeless wander- 
ings—a dreamy vision of houses, streets, hurrying 
crowds, and some dim, indefinite power, which 
aiways hurried him on—on—on ! 

At length a light and gentle touch was laid 
upon his arm, and a sweet voice sounded in his 
ear: 

“Mr. Lorimer—my preserver! Thank God 
we have found you! The general, and Mrs. 
Pomeroy, and myself, have all been watching 
your return. We have heard something of how 
it stands with you—nay, do not start! and I 
ae" it likely, very likely, you would wander 

ere.” 

Lorimer made a violent effort, tarned his face 
from the sweet countenance which gazed into his, 
and looked around. He stood opposite his late 
house in Park Lane. 

With a faint exclamation, he would have 
broken free from the firm, yet gentle clasp, which 
detained him. 

“No! you are ill—very ill!” exclaimed his 
companion, at the same time signing to a passing 
coachman, 

It was just in time; Lorimer was lifted in a 
senseless condition into a vehicle. 

“0, God!” murmured the lady, “how in- 
scrutable, are thy way! Yesterday he saved 
me—to-day I have saved him!” 
~Aod then the 


carriage drove away; she who 


CHAPTER XI. 


AN EVENING AT THE OPERA. 





WE are at the Italian Opera. The orchestra 
has just burst into the opening strains of the pre- 
lude to Norma. The pit is nearly full, and al- 
though many of the boxes—nearly all in the 
grand tier—are yet empty, there are signs by 
which the habitue can guess that the house will 
be a brilliant one. In the front of the pit, not 
far behind the conductor, occupying, indeed, the 
two places upon the foremost bench, next the 
avenue which runs up the centre of the parterre, 
stand two of our personages with whom the read- 
er has already some acquaintance—Mr. Spiffler 
and Owen Dombler. The former is gazing 
round the house with that familiar air which be- 
tokens a man who is perfectly at home—the face 
of the latter wears that expression of eager but 
a» struck curiosity, which so particularly dis- 
tinguishes those to whom a visit to the opera is 
an era in their lives—a thing by which, for 
months afterwards, events are to be dated. 
From time to time Mr. Spiffler, with a patroniz- 
ing air, handed his companion his double-bar- 
relled ivory lorgnette, and condescendingly 
pointed out the great folks around. 

““Y’'m afraid the attendance will be thin,” Mr. 
Dombler ventured to remark. 

“ My dear boy, don’t show your ignorance—a 
brilliant night! But people can’t be expected 
to hurry away from their dinner at eight o’clock, 
you know.” 

“ O, of course not!” said the city clerk, lium- 
bled and rebuked. 

Mr. Spiffler was busily sweeping the house 
with his lorgnette. 

“Do you expect anybody in particular?” ask- 
ed his companion. 

“No—no—nobody; merely the Box-office 
” 





disjointed recollections rose, like pi i 
above it. He remembered standing under a 
pillared portico. Lights flashed about him— 
carriages, all glancing in the glare, dashed by— 
groups of company flocked around—women en- 
veloped in cashmeres and ermined drapery— 
and men in all the elegance of evening toilet ; 
while on every side there rose up into the sum- 
mer night the rich joyous sounds of laughter and 
mirthful words. Then it appeared to Lorimer 
that he was one of the crew assembled in a night 
musical tavern. There were flaring gas-lights 
toned down by rolling clouds of tobacco smoke, 
and long tables, lined down all the vista with 
double rows of red, excited faces, and the walls 
around rung to the roaring chorus of a drinking- 
song. Anon the scene changed—the gray dawn 
was pale in the almost deserted streets, and red 
streaks of light stretched along the eastern sky 
behind the steeples. A group of men and wo- 
men—the former principally muffled and great- 
coated cabmen, the latter slatternly and painted 
outcasts—stood round the barrow of an early- 
breakfast man, and with drunken glee guzzled 
down the hot, unsavory liquid, he set before 
them. Then gradually the summer’s sun filled 
the silent streets. The air seemed as pure as 








The men laughed. 


He did not complete the sentence, but, with a 


ever was Parisian sky. The far-extending lines 


“The Box-office Barometer! who or what is 
that ?” 

“Ah! I see! so—in the pit—good!” mur- 
mured Mr. Spifflerto himself. Then addressing 
his companion, “ You see a square-shouldered 
man with red hair, standing at the back of the 
pit? he’s the Box-office Barometer.” 

Dombler was still in the dark. 

“Why, don’t you see, he always has boxes 
somehow or other for nothing. It’s a very useful 
art that of getting boxes for nothing—there’s 
lots of fellows who live by it. Well, the red- 
haired gentleman is very clever at it. If there’s 
a box unlet in the house he’s sure to have it; 
80 you can always tell the state of the box-list— 
particularly when it aint a subscription night— 
by his position. Jf he’s in the grand tier, put 
down the performance as a dead loss to the 
lessee ; if in the second, there’s a little. His 
apparition further up denotes a so-so state of 
thi<zs; but if he’s only in the pit, yon may be 
certain there’s over a thousand pounds in the 
house.” 

And baving delivered this laminous exposition 
of the state of things denoted by the red-haired 
man, Mr. Spiffler continued to scan the house 


with his glass, considerately informing his meek 
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and wondering-eompanion of the result of his 
observations. ii 

“The Duke df Gravesend—in that box, three 
from the pr and the H ble Erith 
Marshe. Look at the duke! it.always takes him 
twenty-five minutes to put on his left-hand glove, 
and half-an-hour to put on the right. Chalk- 
stones on the joints, you know—terrible thing 
gout, by Jove! Ah, there’s the countess and 
her daughters! Did you ever see a more beauti- 
fal arm? how it does come out against the 
crimson, eh! Ha!” with awave of salutation 
to a gentleman who entered a box on the third 
tier, came to the front, looked about the house 
with a rather disparaging air, and then sat down, 
resting his chin on his hands, and gazing moodi- 
ly into the pit. “That’s Dorling, the critic for 
the —” (Name of the journal whispered.) 
“ He’s so conscientious that we call him ‘the 
only correct card!’ But, then, look in the omni- 
bus-box. What, the deuce! you don’t think the 
omnibus-box is in the gallery? So, you see that 
young fellow with the slight moustache? He 
broke the bank one night, when I was present, 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. De Mythe’s his name. 
You'll see it to-morrow among the men whom 
the fashionable-intelligence reporters of the pa- 
pers always ‘observe’ at the opera. Ah!”’—in 
a louder tone to an acquaintance at a little dis- 
tance— how do, Colonel Black?” Then, sotto 











‘Apropos of Chateauroux, does anybody know 
what’s become of Lorimer? That was a smash, 
by jingo! warn’t it, doctor? Good for us we 
weren’t much in advance, too!” 

“QO, Lorimer has been distinguishing himself ! 
Haven’t you seen the evening papers ?” 

“No, what is itt Hung himself, or cut his 
throat, eh ?” 

“Fie, fie, Shiner! You ought not to speak 
so—Lorimer is a very dear friend of mine.” 
“Was, you mean!” said the dashing mer- 
chant. 

“And a very, O, avery gallant fellow to boot !” 
the other went on, not heeding the interruption. 
“After the Derby—O, a sad affair! dear, dear! 
he went off to sea in that yacht of his. Well, 
sir, it appears by the evening papers, that there 
was bad weather the other day down in the 
Channel, and thatan American liner was, shock- 
ing to say, totally lost on the Goodwin Sands. 
The yacht, the Fly-by-Night he calls her, was 
near, and, gad, sir! if Lorimer didn’t—I don’t 
know the story perfectly—but, somehow, he 
saved a lady who was clinging to some spars, 
and then was instrumental in rescuing a lot of 
passengers from the wreck, particularly some 
American general or other, and his wife; and— 
and I believe the lady I told you of was their 
daughter, or belonged to them somehow or other, 
but—in short it was very gallant, and all that 


voce as before, “A most curious chap—nice, good- | sort of thing, and—and—but in fact you'll find 
hearted, agreeable, gentlemanly little fellow— | it all much better than I can tell you in the 
remarkable for being like a bird, every where at | newspaper = 


once! You think he’s only here at present. 


“So, so!” answered Mr. Shiner. “ Well, I 


Stuff and nonsense, I’d take ten to one he’s talk- | must say that was like Lorimer—keeping other 
ing to one man at the French Plays, and another people’s heads above water when he can’t keep 
at the Adelphia, at this very moment. You see | his own.” 


the pale, thin man beside him ; he’s a noted hand 


“ Don’t be too sure of that,” said Dr. Gumbey, 


at play, that fellow! He never wins hardly, mysteriously. 


but he’s always making wonderful combinations 


“Why, it was an out-and-out smash; and 


of figures, and thinking he has discovered the those two fellows that were always with him, 
doctrine of chances. Lord, what a swarm of | Trumps and De Witz, are both nowhere—never 
Jew music-sellers as usual! That's Moses, the | been heard of since the Derby day |” 


sheriff’s-officer. I know the scoundrel’s muzzle 


“ You have not heard the latest news, my dear 


well—I was two days in his den in Cursitor | fellow!” replied Gumbey, in the same silky tone 
Street—the thick-lipped black fellow there, with | of mystery. “Sir Harrowby Trumps was at 
the lot of rings, in the box on the second tier, by the Corner this morning, and honorably paid 
the third lustre. Hillo! old Flethers! that | every farthing he owned upon the late race.” 


stupid-looking old man. He was introduced to 


“ By the living jingo! did he though? No, 


me once, at a mild party at Islington, as a | it can’t be! the man hasn’t arap! and they say 


literary character, and the author of the cele 


. | he has mortgaged his wife’ssalary. The thing’s 


brated conundrum, ‘When is a door not a | impossible, doctor ga 


door ?’” 7 
And in this manner did the multifariously in 


formed journalist run on, until his companion 


“ The thing may be impossible, but the thing 
- | istrue. Isaw De Mythe this morning with a 
, | handful of bank-notes he had from Trumps- 


in utter wonder at his stores of information, ex- | Why, man! he’s in the house, you can ask. 


claimed : 


“Ah, Spiffler! what jolly'times you have of 


him.” 
“In the house!—who? De Mythe or 


it—going every night to the opera, and getting | Trumps?” 


up to all these things—compared to us poor fel- 


“Both! De Mythe is in the omnibus. I saw 


lows in the city, who have to drudge away until | Trumps in the stalls, staring round as if he were 
foreign-post hour! I wish I knew enough of | looking very sharp after somebody.” 


music to be a critic !” 
“So you do,” said Spiffler. 
“But I don’t know anything.” 
“ That’s enough!” 





“There’s a good many people looking tre- 
mendously sharp after him. Well, by heavens! 
we're coming to the times of miracles again! I 
wont despair of seeing an honest Jew before I 

‘ “Or“nenestvew Is f CONtTA- 


“ What! apd maleic. 20 -spspnlicstad, sn Atlect-dtinstienene-erewvy : 
‘mustefs a dodge, and one dodge is worth three | diction in terms. But, touching Trumps’ resur- 


sciences any day in the week—that is, of course, | rection, here he comes to answer for himself.” 


if you know how to work it !” 
“T don’t understand—I—” 
“ Hold your tongue, and I'll make you a musi 


And the coarse, pimply-faced baronet, dressed 
in elaborate evening costume, swaggered up. 
- | He only stopped, however, to grunt out a harsh, 


cal critic in three words. Call all tunes ‘ move- | “‘ How de do, Gumbey?” and an equally curt, 


ments ’—never say anything is correctly played 


, | “Ah, you here, Shiner!” and then passed hur- 


but ‘conscientiously interpreted ;’ whenever you | riedly on, and they heard him roaring for the 
hear a slow air, and then a quick one, lug in a | boxkeeper. 


“ The very words.” 
“Give me the letter.” 
Sir Harrowby mech 
from his breast coat pocket. 

“T shall read it—I may, as I wrote it!” 

The baronet bowed, and his companion read 
the following lines, in his usually cold and 
measured tones : 


lly produced a paper 





“Sir Harrowsy :—The writer of this note 
may prove serviceable to you; you in turn can 
prove serviceable to him. You have little money, 
and need much ; he has much money, and needs 
little. A contract mutually advantageous may 
be made. As an earnest, the writer encloses a 
check—it is for the amount of your present turf 
debts. Pay them, and appear in public. The 
bearer will add a verbal message, and bring back 
a verbal answer.” 


There was a short pause. 

“The bearer brought me back word that you 
would comply with the contents of the note. 
You have done so!” 

“ Almost to the last farthing of the check, and 
here Iam now. What do you—what can you 
want with me?” 

“T want,” said the old man, “I want a man 
who is covetous and unscrupulous—a man who 
is heartless and debauched—a man who has 
many acquaintances and no friends! I want a 
ruthless agent—a pitiless mercenary tool!” 

Sir Harrowby leaped upwards from his chair. 

“ By all the gods— !”” he was beginning ; when 
the clear, keen tones of Werwold penetrated the 
hoarse sounds of his husky voice. 

“Man, man!” exclaimed the latter; “ can- 
not such as you hedrthe truth from such as me 
without starting up like a beardless boy at Ox- 
ford, or a g n cornet of drag: 

Trumps muttcred some unintelligible words, 
and grasped the chair in his brawny fists as 
though he intended to hurl it at his companion. 
The latter never moved a muscle, and his eyes 
gleamed over the bouquet, in the dark corner, 
like two glow-worms. 

“Sit, man, sit!” said Werwold. “ We must 
hear and speak many hard, cold truths, if we 
are to be useful to each other !” 

The baronet mumbled something to himself, 
of which the words “old madman !” were alone 
audible. But Werwold took no. heed of them. 
Then Trumps flung himself sulkily back into 
his chair. 

“You area friend and associate of Clement. 
Lorimer ?” began the old man. e 

“I must know what you are driving at before 
I answer that or any other question.” 

“ You shall know in good time. I ask for no 
ordinary purpose—the events of last night may 
convince you that I am no ordinary man. Deal 
by me as I want, and I shall deal by you as you 
would wish. Ihave need of truth in this matter. 
I don’t want to buy your soul—I only want to 
hire it ; will you lendjt out for gold ?” 

Trumps paused, and then said, “Go on—but 
I must make my n.ere you go far.” 

“Good, and on! nable ! You are a 





“ Of course you helped to do it ?”” 

“T wasn’t the only one.” =" 

“Who else ?” 

At this moment, a loud round of applause 
welcomed the appearance of a favorite upon the 
stage, and the heroine of the ballet came bound- 
ing down the boards and bowed before the foot- 
lights—bowed, so low and so long, that the 
upper part of her figure appeared as it were to 


sentence about a ‘largo,’ and a ‘ cabaletta’— 
write as much about ‘diatonics,’ ‘ major-fifths,’ 
and ‘ chromatic intervals,’ as you please, because 
nobody but fiddlers and pianoforte-teachers know 
anything about them. If you want to do the 
severely classical, you can always talk about 
some old Dutchman of the name of ‘ Bach,’ who 
wrote fagues—go into raptures about ‘ Zphigenia 
in Tauris’—sneer at any one who writes lovely 
melodies as a quadrille composer—and say good- 
naturedly, that of course Auber and Bellini are 
very well in their way. Then, as to vocal music, 
take care you don’t get confounding mezzo-tintos 
with mezzo-sopranos, for that is awkward; but 
be sure, when a debutante comes out, to be great 
upon the quality of the tones of the upper or 
lower ‘register’—don’t forget that word—nor 
‘flexibility’ either—nor ‘wiry ’—nor ‘timbree.’ 
Never call a voice a voice, but always an ‘ organ ;’ 
and above all, and here’s half the secret of musi- 


“Mr. Werwold’s box—it’s on this tier, isn’t | “9K intoand fade away amid the misty wreaths 
it?” he said, looking nervously at the numbers | °f ber muslindrapery. She represented a bright 
displayed upon the doors. 

“This way, sir!” said the functionary ad- | Ye@ry of a beatified saint, was permitted to 
dressed, and bustling down the corridor, he threw | PP€@t upon the earth, to try and reward the 
open the door of a box, and Sir Harrowby | PUrity of virtuous love. 

Trumps entered. 

The curtain was drawn on the side furthest 
from the stage, so as to screen from general | elbow the pure aerial spirit. 
view the occupant of the box, and as the baronet 
entered, the former hitched his chair into the | cares as much for the victim as you do ?” 
corner, and flung the drapery before him, so 
that Trumps could only see that he was a tall 
old man, with long straggling gray hair. 
face of the unknown was the more effectually 
concealed, inasmuch as he held to his nostrils a | “ plucked to the last feather! Perhaps you don't 
large bouquet, over which gleamed a pair of | know his history. He never knew his parents; 
piercing dark eyes. ; 

Such seemed to be the appearance of the figure | 4nd now, all at once, his supplies are Stop- 
which motioned to Sir Harrowby Trumps to | ped.” 


aerial spirit, who once a year, upon the anni- 


“Who else ?” repeated Werwold. 
“Her,” said Trumps, indicating with his 


“Humph! And Mademoiselle Chateauroux 


“Just as much.” 
“Notwithstanding, Lorimer may not prove 


The | 80 pitiable a victim, after all.” 


“Why he’s plucked!” said Sir Harrowby ; 


he never knew where his fomune came from ; 











cal criticism in a word, make it a solemn rule | take a chair. The baronet obeyed, casting half- 
never to conclude an article without complaining | curious, half-sheepish glances, upon his myste- 


that the brass drowned the stringed instruments, 
and finding fault with the conductor for taking 
the time of the adagio ‘ too fast,’ or, if the allegro, 
‘too slow.’”” 


rious host. 

The prelude to the ballet had began before 
either of them spoke. 

At length the o!d man, with a slight inclina- 


Dombler was expressing his obligations for | tion of the body, said, in a cold, measured tone: 


this piece of enlightenment when the curtain 
rose, and the grand marching chorus of the 
Druids burst over the house. Mr. Spiffler, who 
seemed to make it a rule to look as little at the 
stage as possible, was still hard at work bringing 
his lorgnette to bear on the various tiers of boxes, 
and it was not until, amid the most solemn 
silence, as the first notes of the opening recita- 
tive were chanted by the stern priestess from the 
altar, that he turned languidly round, muttered 
approvingly: 

‘Ah, good! Grisi is in voice to-night!” and 
then, half-shutting his eyes, leaned back to enjoy 
the “ Casta Diva.” 

In due time the opera was over, the curtain 
fell, half the pit was in motion, and the corri- 
dors and staircases became ded with that 
mob of fashionable idlers who night after night 
haunt, with such indefatigable perseverance, the 
brilliant avenues of the opera. Amongst these 
was a sleek, faultlessly dressed man, who walked 
as sofily asa cat, and seemed to know, and be 
known by everybody. Youcouldn’t tell whether 
his whiskers or his coat were glossiest, and his 
face was all one silent smile. He was accosted 
by a showily-dressed man, wearing a profusion 
of rings and chains. 

“Ah, Gumbey! how de do? Grisi’s good to- 
night!” 

“ To-night only, Mr. Shiner?” in a low, oily 
tone. ‘‘ But the treat is to come—Chateauroux’s 


new pus ! 





“A body like me has reason to be proud of the 
punctual attendance of so recherche an individual 
as Sir Harrowby Trumps.” 

The word recherche sent a thrill through the 
baronet’s veins. It had a complimentary mean- 
ing, and an unpleasant one. However, he 
stammered out, that the circumstances of the 
invitation were too strange for him readily to 
have forgotten it. 

“ Yes, the circumstances do appear strange at 
first sight! You last night received a visit from 
a stranger ?” 

“‘ How he found me out, Satan only knows !” 
exclaimed Sir Harrowby. 

“There is nothing more likely,” resumed the 
other, in his glacial, impassible tone. “ Satan 
only knows !” 

Sir Harrowby stared atthe speaker with his 
big bloodshot eyes. Were it not that he was in 
the centre of a gay, crowded theatre, he would 
have felt nervous. But, like many people, the 
baronet was only afraid of Satan in the dark. 
Meantime the man with the bouquet re- 
sumed : 

“ The stranger brought you “a letter, and de- 
livered this message—‘ If you think fit to com- 
ply with the dations contained in this 
letter, do so to-morrow morning, and to-morrow 
evening meet the writer at the opera. Ask for 
Mr. Werwold’s box, and bring with you the let- 
ter as a token of identity.’ These were the 
words ?” 








“Perhaps,” repeated the other, in a freezing 
tone of sarcasm, “ perhaps *I don’t know his 
history—perhaps I do.” 

Trumps looked at the speaker keenly ; but he 
only saw the two eyes glaring over the bou- 
quet. 

; “He must have hundreds of creditors,” con- 
tinued the baronet, “and not a rap to stop the 
jaw of one of them.” 

“He has not hundreds of creditors. He has 
only one.” 


“One! and who is he?” gasped Trumps, in 
amazement. 

“ You—if you like,” answered his companion. 
The baronet started almost off his seat, and 
stared at Werwold. 

“Come, by Jove!” he at length exclaimed, 
with a horse-roar of laughter—“ confess, old 
cock, that all this isa hoax ?” 

“ Was the check this morning a hoax ?” 

Sir Harrowby’s mirth ceased, and he fidgeted 
uneasily on his chair. 

The old man resumed. 

“Lorimer owes tens of thousands. Suppose 
his debts were made over to you ?” 

“ Yes—but who can make them over ?” 

“T can.” 

“And much good they’d do me. He might 
rot in prison ; but what better should I be ?” 
Werwold’s eyes twinkled with an odd ex- 
pression, as he answered: 

“Perhaps I don’t know Lorimer’s history— 
perhaps I do.” 

“You must speak more plainly, then, if we 
are to work this game together; I’m not good at 
riddles. If you can make it worth my while to 
help you, teli me how it is to be done.” 

“Listen, then. Iam a cautious man; there- 
fore I will not say that I state facts. I will 





simply put a case. Suppose, in days long gone 

by, had been wronged. Suppose also that I 

am of an unforgiving temp ? Supp 

my enemy has a son—a son by —; no matter, 

that we have nothing now to do with. His for- 

tunes depend upon his keeping the birth—the 

existence of that son, a profound secret. Still 

he lavishly expends money upon the youth— 
loves him while he indulges bim—suffers him to 
fall into the worsi of company—into your com- 
pany—” 

Sir Harrowby stifled an oath in his throat. 

His companion went on : 

“ Until, on a sudden, there comes a crisis in 
the fortunes of father and son. The latter, by 
an unlooked-for chance, b most in want of 
money just as the former is least able to furnish 
it. Atthe same time, too, the father is made 
aware of the prodigal courses of his son. He 
finds that riches have ruined him; he wishes to 
try if poverty will not restore him, The one 
was a moral laxative; the other may be a moral 
tonic—a moral corrective. In fact, by a lucky 
chance, prudence seems to prescribe what neces- 
sity would dictate, and the supplies are stopped. 
Now, mark! The father loves the son. He 
sees little serious evil in the boy’s being cast 
upon his own resources. He thinks it will mere- 
ly cause his son to rough it for atime. He has 
no idea that his debts amount to the sum they 
do. Now, then, comes the chance. Down upon 
the son with all;the terrors, all the grinding, crush- 
ing powers of the law. But let one arm hold 
the thunderbolt—it will be grasped more steadily, 
it will be launched more surely. Will that arm 
be yours?” 

“Again,” asked Sir Harrowby, “ again—how 
should I benefit ?” 

“ Short-sighted that you are! The father in 
that case will pay the son’s debts—pay you.” 

Sir Harrowby clenched his hands—the veins 
in his forehead dilated—and his eyes gleamed 
with greed and exultation. 

“Yes, I seo—I see! But, yet—no—stop. 
You offer me these advantages—why do you 
do so? How would they benefit you ?” 

“To pay the son’s debt would ruin the father. 
But the father would pay the son’s debts—and 
the father is my enemy. There! is the logic 

5 asad 

“Then you barter money for revenge ?” 

“Every one has his whime, I want you to 
barter honor for mongy.” 

“You ask me,” said Sir Harrowby, with an 

amile—“ you ask me.ta'do what no gen- 
tleman ought to do !* 

“Lask you to do what’ne gentleman would 
do!" ~ 

“And you expect me to comply ?” 

Werwold paused for a moment, looked keenly 
at the baronet, and then said : 

“ Yes.” 

There was a pause, filled up by the gay danc- 
ing music of the ballet. Sir Harrowby Trumps 
squeezed his forehead with his brawny hands, 
and then said : ¥ 








“ Because it is too dirty a business for me to 
appear in !’” 

“By jingo, old man, you’re a cool talker! 
But ider my reputation—Lorimer was my 
friend.” 

“It is because I have considered your reputa- 
tion that I have made this proposition.” 

Trumps’s cheeks colored, and his eyes flashed. 
Then he appeared to make a mighty effort over 
himself, and sat motionl in though 

Werwold’s eyes glared at him over the bou- 
quet. At length Sir Harrowby spoke. 

“We understand each other—give me your 
hand ?” 

And he held forth his own. 

“No!” replied his companion. “TI will pay 
you your hire; but I will not give you my 
hand.” 

“By the Lord!” shouted the baronet, “this 
is coming it rather too strong. Is the one bet- 
ter than the other? Aint we both on the 
same highway ?” 

“ Travellers to the same point are not always 
friends of the same mettle.” 


Sir Harrowby Trumps gazed at his compan- 
ion for a moment, and then said, quietly : 

‘I am at your orders,” 

“Good !” replied the other. “ You will hear 
from me by eight o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

A volley of “bravos” at this moment rung 
through the house, and the baronet looked to- 
wards the stage. 

“Tt’s Chateauroux’s new pas,” he said. 

Even as he spoke the dancer finished a bril- 
liant series of sparkling entre-chats, by suddenly 
becoming as motionless as a marble statue before 
the centre footlight. A peal of applause rose 
from boxes, pit and gallery. 

“We shall often see each other now,” said 
Werwold. “I need not recommend secrecy, of 
course.” 

Meantime the pas had been encored, and 
Mademoiselle Chateauroux was again bounding 
round the stage. Werwold followed her mo- 
tions with his eyes. 

“Yes!” he murmured; “ yes—good—very 
good. She has a plomb—grace—brilliance.” 

Sir Harrowby Trumps eyed this strange con- 

noisseur in wonder. In a few moments the pas 
was concluded, and Werwold, shouting “ Brava! 

brava!” leaned over the box and flung his bou- 

quet at the feet of the d It happened to 

be the only one thrown at that particular mo- 

ment, and Spiffler’s quick eye rapidly followed 

its line of flight to the point from whence it pro- 

ceeded. 

“By Jove!” he cried, “there’s the man who 

knows the secret of ‘ Treuchden.’” And with- 

Out staying to enlighten his astonished comrade 

further, he made his way through the centre 

avenue of the pit, up the spacious staircase, and 

along the corridor of the tier, in which Werwold 

(or Benosa) and Sir Harrowby Trumps had 

been placed. The door of their box was open ; 

but the box itself was empty, and the box-keep- 

er, when appealed to, 
was just gone.” 














adebis—why don’t you sue yourself iia 


Stated that “ Both gents | him—gazed upon her kindling eye, and her vein- 
ed and dilated nostrils. 





THE TRAP WORKS. 


Two days have elapsed since Mademoiselle 
Chateauroux danced her new pas at the opera, 
and we have to transport the reader to the draw- 
ing-room of the house in Cecil Street, Strand, to 
which the coachman was directed to proceed 
when Clement Lorimer was recognized by a 
young lady, in a fainting condition, in the 
street. 

The room is a large and handsome one. It 
contains no lack of furniture, both gaudy and 
comfortable. Mirrors gleam from the walls, and 
damask and muslin curtains hang in festoons 
down the sides of the long narrow windows. 
Still the apartment lacks the more refined com- 
forts of social life. With the exception of an 
evident circulating-library volume or two, no 
books are arranged upon the tables; neither 
harp nor piano stand in snag corners; no loose 
music is strewed curelessly about, and the china 
card-bow! is as devoid of cards as of punch. The 
whyle place has that primly and superciliously 
neat look which denotes the better class of lodg- 
ing-house. 

Two persons occupy this apartment. One of 
them the lady saved from the floating spars by 
Ciement Lorimer, the other Clement Lorimer 
himself. He is stretched upon a sofa. The 
pallor of his features and their thin shrunken 
appearance, tell of the smart fit of illness just 
recovered from, and the movements of his limbs 
as he tosses restlessly on the couch are feeble and 
languid. 

His companion is a fair girl of twenty. She 
sits by the sofa, stooping over her needlework ; 
her rich chestnut hair arranged in massive folds 
upon her cheeks, hiding the face of its wearer 
except when she looks gaily and frankly up, in 
conversation with Lorimer. Then you may see 
that this face is of gentle and winning beauty ; 
that the eyes are large, and lustrous, and blue, 
shaded by the long soft lashes; and that the 
features, although not perfectly regular, are 
pretty in themselves, and lighted up with an 
exquisite expression of i t gaiety, blended 
sometimes, with a passing shade of deep thought 
fulness, at others with an arch look of shrewd 
naivete. Her tall svelte—we have no corre- 
sponding English word—figure is shown to ad- 
vantage in a high well fitting morning-dress, and 
asingle antique brooch fastening a pink riband 
round her neck, is the only ornament she 





wears. 

“Now, Mr. Lorimer,” she said, and the ring- 
ing tones of her voice tinkled gaily, “although, 
as a true-born American, I am a staunch repub- 
lican, yet now I intend to be a despot. You 
are such a fidget—you will be sure to worry 
yourself into a fever again.” She paused, and 
then added in an altered tone, “ We are not old 
acquaintances, Mr. Lorimer, but circumstances 
have caused us not to be ordinary ones.” 

Lorimer looked intently at her. 

“ Circumstances, indeed !” he said, in an ab- 
aoragted, tone. “ But I cannot—I will not remain 

eer er a ere sere ITO & tower, 
but I have recovered from the stun. How shall 
I ever sufficiently thank you, Miss Eske, for 
your kindness ? the general and Mrs. Pomeroy, 
for their kindness towards a poor homeless fel- 
low like myself ?” 

The words were words of humility ; but as 
Lorimer uttered them his cheek colored, and his 
lip curled proudly. Then he saw the soft blue 
eyes of his companion fixed so meekly, so ten- 
derly reproachfully on his own, that a pulselike 
thrill passed through his soul, and he added, in 
tones which were low and slightly faltering : 

“At all events, whatever may be my fature 
fate, can I ever forget the face which looked its 
meek brightness into mine when the cloud was 
at its gloomiest ?” 

It was now Miss Eske’s turn to color. ; 

“You know my position,”’ Lorimer continued ; 
“you know my most singular—I fear people 
will soon have to add, most f atal—history. As 
soon as I recover my health, and I have nearly 
recovered it, I must act—I must make some 

effort to penetrate the riddle of my being. I 
must do something—I must turn to something— 
though I am sure I hardly know what. I feel I 
ought to do everything. I know not how to set 
to work about anything; but this I do know, 
that every moment passed without exertion seems 
to me to be a moment of crime.” 

“If we—I mean, if the general and Mrs. 
Pomeroy could in any way be of service, O, 
believe me! they are odd people, perhaps, not 
like you polished Londoners—but they have good, 
kind hearts.” 

“I know it—I know it; but this is my own 
battle, and my own arm must fight it.” 

“And you will win, too!” said the girl, with 
a sudden glow of enthusiasm ; “ win what you 
have lost, and more than what you have lost!” 
Then suddenly stopping, as if she thought she 
had expressed herself too warmly, she colored 
deeply, and bent over her work in silence. 
Lorimer looked fixedly at her, and madea 
motion as if to take her hand; then checking 
himself, he said, “I don’t know—I hope to. 
When the first shadow of these evils fell upon 
me, I felt bold and strong, and almost longed 
for a struggle which would put my mettle to its 
proof. Then the mood changed. As we ap- 
proached London—that night—” He paused, 
and then went on: “that night, which was the 
first of my illness, I felt my spirits, my energy, 
eboing from me.” 

“ You had been over-fatigued—over-excited,”’ 
interrupted Lorimer’s companion. 

“Perhaps so,” he rejoined. “I would fain 
hope that it was the failure of the body, which 
for a time broke down the mind. Yes! it must 
have been so—now again I begin to feel nerved 
for the battle: but I shall only know where my 
enemy is by the quarter from which the next 
blow will be struck at me !” 

“Let them strike—do you ward,” exclaimed 
Miss Eske. “O, if I were a man, I should wish 
nothing better than to bear my own brave heart 
against the odds of fortune |” 

Lorimer gazed upon the beautiful girl before 
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“Miss Eske !” he said, “ Mario 
you allow me to call yout” 

“ You are the preserver of Mario. 
her as you will, and you will cx 
likes.” 

«“ Then—Marion—good, bold-he 
why did we not meet before ” 

“ Have we met too late for me t: 
couraging word to one, who, even 
an invalid, scarcely requires it t” 

“No, no!” replied Lorimer, in 
nificant tone. “ Let fortune go as 
have met while both are young, w 
love—we have not met too late.” 

He took her hand in his, and w 
in spite of the coy struggles of its 
wards him, when a loud knock + 
street door. 

“ Here come the general and M 
she exclaimed, ‘ Shall I report 
good patient?” 

“T think I can trust you,” her 
nothing very bad of me.” 

At that moment the door openc 
eral and his lady entered. Genera’ 
a little, thin, sallow man, of meek 
pearance, His warlike title he 
nondescript rank—it was not eas 


discover the exact grade—which ‘ 


regiment of Massachusetts militia. 
brevet military ranks are of no dif!) 
ment, and General Pomeroy fou: 
handle to his name so extreme, 
Europe, that he was by no means 
any overt act or statement, to redv 
it were to the ranks. We have sa 
son the general was small. He }. 
ling gray eyes, but their keen ¢ 
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“Miss Eske!” he said, “ Marion Eske! will 
you allow me to call you ig 

“ You are the preserver of Marion Eske! call 
her as you will, and you will call her as she 

‘' ” 
ae Then—Marion—good, bold-hearted Marion, 
why did we not meet before *” 

« Have we met too late for me to speak an en- 
couraging word to one, who, even though he be 
an invalid, scarcely requires it ?” 

“No, no!” replied Lorimer, in a low and sig- 
nificant tone. “ Let fortune go as it may—if we 
have met while both are young, while both can 
love—we have not met too late.” 

He took her hand in his, and was drawing it, 
in spite of the coy struggles of its possessor, to- 
wards him, when a loud knock sounded at the 
street door. 

“ Here come the general and Mrs. Pomeroy !” 
she exclaimed. ‘ Shall I report that you are a 
good patient?” 

“I think I can trust you,” he replied, “to say 
nothing very bad of me.” 

At that moment the door opened, and the gen- 
eral and his lady entered. General Pomeroy was 
a little, thin, sallow man, of meek and pacific ap- 
pearance. His warlike title he owed to some 
nondescript rank—it was not easy in Europe to 
discover the exact grade—which he held in a 
regiment of Massachusetts militia. In America, 
brevet military ranks are of no difficult acquire- 
ment, and General Pomeroy found the warlike 
handle to his name so extremely respected in, 
Europe, that he was by no means in a hurry, by 
any overt act or statement, to reduce himself as 
it were to the ranks. We have said, that in per- 
son the general was small. He had little twink- 
ling gray eyes, but their keen expression was 
counteracted by the easy good-humored smile 
which played around his thin lips. As for his 
dress, it was constructed in that happy medium 
which it has been reserved for American tailors 
to discover—between the styles of the English 
sloven and the French swindler 

Mrs. General Pomeroy was a very stout lady, 
in resplendent satin, and decorated with a very 
heavy and massive gold chain, supporting a very 
small Geneva watch, made at New York. She 
was, she said, of a highly nervous temperament 
—an assertion which would be perfectly credible 
were fat one of the symptoms; and furthermore, 
she was afflicted with a strange disease, which 
she stated had prevented her from slecping a 
single wink for many years; at which assertion, 
and it was usually made every day at breakfast, 
the general was accustomed to wink secretly out 
of that eye furthest from his lady, and imme- 
diately to make some observation respecting the 
unpleasantness of snoring—as regarded listeners 
—and which he said he could corroborate from 
personal experience. 

“ And how do you find yourself, Mr. Lorimer, 
now ?” inquired the general, bustling up to him. 
Mr. Lorimer was daily, almost hourly, recover- 
ing strength; and so he said. 

“ We've a been sight seein’ till we’ve almost 
walked our legs off—this mornin’—aint we, Mrs. 
Jiniral !” observed the Transattaiitic man of war. 

“ Don’t talk to me, Jiniral!” replied the lady, 
stretching herself on an easy chair. “ What with 
not having a wink of sleep last night, and you 
lugging me up and down this great smoky, black 
town, I’m most done up, and that’s a fact.” 

“ We've been to see Westminster Abbey,” re- 
sumed the general. “It’s neat, considerable 
neat—rayther a goodish location ; but it aint up 
to Deacon Barl’s meetin’-house in Applesquash 
town—nohow !” : 

“Tc aint to be expected in the old country, 
Jiniral,” responded the nervous lady ; “ but it’s 
not so bad, considerin’. There’s no poet’s cor- 
ner in Deacon Barl's.” 

“Ta course not,” responded the general. 

“ Oars is a free country—it is—and as long as 
a man has dollars to pay his location, he may go 
to any corner he likes, whether he’s a poet or not 
—exceptin’, of course, the niggers, who have a 
tarnation gallery to themselves, quite handsum, 
with strict injanctions to the first rank not to go 
ahead in the way‘ of spittin’.” 

“ And after the Abbey ?” prompted Lorimer. 

“OQ, then we had a look at the Houses of 
Lords and Commons!” said the lady. “My 
lawful heart alive, but this is an aristocracy-rid- 
den country! There was the jiniral, and nota 
soul takin’ notice of him; while the porters and 
people about were tcuchin’ their hats like mad 
+0 all the old fogies who were goin’ in and out.” 

“Yes, my dear,” struck in the general, “ but 
there was the Duke of Gravesend. You know 
he was pointed out to us goin’ into the commit- 
tee-room—he was; a sort of kinder skeared he’d 
a-been, if he knew that there was lookin’ at him 
acitizen of that free and enlightened country 
where there’s no nobility but dollars and no serfs 
but niggers. You saw him, Mrs. Jiniral ?” 





“T guess I took no notice—I despise aristo- 
crats and aristocracy too much to look at ’em; 
but if you mean the individual with the high col- 
ored face and black hair, very glossy—and dark 
surtout with silk buttons—and them light plaid 
trousers, tightly strapped over his boots—and 
his gloves very neat and not a wrinkle in them, 
for you could observe his nails through the kid— 
and no jewelry about him but a couple of bright 
little diamond studs in his shirt; if it’s him you 
mean, yes, [saw him. They told me he was a 
duke; but I calculate I wasn’t going to notice 
him on that account.” 

Lorimer and Marion Eske exchanged glances. 

“We'll go to the theatre to-night,” said the 
general; ‘to Drury Lane. It must be a poor 
place compared to the Bowery or the Park. 
You wont be riled, Mr. Lorimer, when I say it’s 
jinerally admitted to be so. What do you think, 
Mrs. Jiniral, ayre we a-goin’ to the play ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said the lady, “but I 
require excitement—my nerves, Mr. Lorimer, 
are in that unstrung state. Dr Bodge—that’s 
Bodge of Applesquash Town, Mr. Lorimer ; you 
have heard of him, I guess—says I’m all one 
nerve. Didn’t he, Miss Eske, my dear? But 
lawful heart alive, here have we been gallivant- 
ing about all day, and havin’ no end of luncheons 
at pastry-cooks—” 

“ Reg’lar prime uns,” said the general. “loud 


“While you two have had nothin’ all the 
morning! Ring the bell, Jiniral.” 

The military man complied, observing, that 
he would not be the worse himself of something 
in the drinking line. “But, Lord, now, Mr. 
Lorimer,” he continued, “your drinks aint fit 
to hold the candle to ours. You don’t go ahead 
in the Old Country. I asked to-day in a pastry- 
cook’s—Farrance was the name—fora ‘sling’ 
then fora ‘cocktail,’ then fora ‘yard of dead- 
wall,’ then for a ‘ gullet-scraper’—TLor’! it wasn’t 
of the least use—nohow; the girl looked at me 
as though I was a coon a-turning hisself outside 
in on arail! But you’re an inferior people—it’s 
afact. Weare young—we improve—we pro- 
gress—we go ahead. The Old Country’s at the 
end of its tether; and that’s a proposition there’s 
no disputin’, or may I be rubbed down with alli- 
gators’ teeth and knocked into immortal gravy !”’ 

Here the general’s eloquence was interrupted 
by the luncheon tray, the contents of which Mrs. 
General Pomeroy, in despite of the combined 
effects of previous lunches and nervousness, at- 
tacked with vigor and effect. So also did the 
general, while Miss Eske presided with infinite 
grace over the meal. Lorimer was engaged up- 
on the wing of a chickeng when the postman’s 
rap heralded a letter. 

“T guess it’s from our minister,”’ said General 
Pomeroy. ‘I despise the tarnation vanities of 
kings and queens; but that’s no reason why one 
of our free and enlightened citizens should not 
be presented at court.” 

But the letter was no favorable response from 
the American minister. In fact, it was not for 
General Pomeroy at all; but for Clement Lori- 
mer, who started as he recognized the great 
sprawling superscription. 

“From Trumps!” he mattered. ‘“ What can 
he have to say, or how has he found me out?” 
Then bowing for permission—a piece of ceremo- 
ny which neither the general nor his lady ap- 
peared to understand—he broke the seal and cast 
his eye over the contents of the missive. It was 
an extraordinary one. Lorimer could not be- 
lieve that he read aright. His color came and 
went, and he sank back on the sofa with his eyes 
mechanically fixed upon the paper. 

Miss Eske looked anxious and frightened. 
The general put down an untasted glass of sher- 
ry, and Mrs. Pomeroy entreated him just not to 
make himself nervous, for she knew what it was, 
she just did. Aftera moment, Miss Eske ven- 
tured to hope that there was no bad news. 

Lorimer made an effort and said, “‘ No—not 
bad—only surprising—very, very surprising !”” 

Both General Pomeroy and his wife looked 
very much as if they would have liked to hear 
this surprising intelligence; bat they had too 
much natural good feeling to hint their desire, 
particularly in the agitated condition into which 
they saw Lorimer had been thrown. Apologiz- 
ing for the necessity of answering the letter at 
once, Lorimer rose to withdraw, whispering as 
he passed Miss Eske: 

“ The next blow is strack !”” 

“And from an anexpeeted.qnartar ?’’ 

“Amazing—o helming!” said Lorimer; 
‘but I shall know more by sundown.” 








CHAPTER XIII. 
SQUKEZING THE DRY SPONGE. 


In one of the gaunt, musty, old-fashioned 
streets which abound in the neighborhood of So- 
ho Square, and in a shabbily-furnished, slovenly, 
and not over clean room, sat a wan and worn- 
looking woman, who had once been beautiful. 
Her neglected hair—the gray thickly mingling 
with the black, fell in elf locks down her cheeks 
and streamed on to her shoulders, over which 
was strained a dingy old shawl of uncertain pat- 
tern. There was a melancholy air of chronic 
desolation and misery in the woman’s whole ap- 
pearance. She seemed faded, and withered, and 
shrunk; and only her large black expressive 
eyes appeared to possess anything of the pristine 
fire and energy of their owner. Round her were 
scattered heaps of engraved and manuscript mu- 
sic; and in a corner of the room stood an open 
pianoforte, almost the only handsome article of 
furniture it contained. Taking up a sheet of 
blotted manuscript music, the occupant of the 
chamber placed it upon the piano, and ran her 
long thin fingers over the keys, evoking a bril- 
liant and elaborate prelude. Then adding her 
voice to the instrument, she began tosing. A 
critic, were he present, would have been startled 
by the mingled richness and clear ringing bril- 
liancy of the soprano possessed by the performer ; 
and he would soon have known, from the ease 
and precision with which she warbled a florid 
and difficult piece of music, that he was listening 
to a vocalist of the highest order. 

She was so engrossed with the music before 
her, that she did not hear the door open or a 
heavy step cross the floor, and it was not until a 
man’s hand was laid upon her shoulder that she 
turned round with a start and a little gasping 
sigh. Sir Harrowby Trumps stood at her side. 
Without evincing any at his app s 
she shrugged her shoulders as though chilly, 
swathed the shawl closer round her, folded her 
arms, and said : ‘ 

“T did not expect you!” 

“ Well—there’s the more pleasure in seeing 
me—eh ?” said the baronet. 

She shrugged her shoulders again, and a mel- 
ancholy haif-smile stirred her thin white lips. 

“Come, Polly, old girl, give us a kiss—things 
are looking up, so try and be jolly.” 

She submitted to his embrace with perfect pas- 
siveness, and then he sat down near the music- 
stool, on which she ined as ionless as a 
statue. There was a moment’s pause. 

“Well,” resumed Sir Harrowby, “ you aint 
looking well, I must say. What will put color 
into these cheeks of yours, eh?” 

“ Paint!” said the woman. 

“Don’t get aggravating,” replied Tramps. 
“You're very well here ” 

“On fifteen shillings for seven days? That 
was what you left me out of my last week’s 
salary.” 

“What can I help that? I had only a pound 











uns—chicken fixings !” 


myself—the Jews took the rest.” 








was silent. 

“Come,” resumed Trumps, ‘I'll soon have 
lots of cash. Funny things are brewing—and 
then you may keep the whole of your salary 
yourself, and welcome.” 

“ Thank you!” she replied, ina tone which 
was sarcastic from its very meekness. 

“«Thank you!’ Yes, I should say so,” re- 
plied the baronet, losing his good humor fast. 
“*Thank you!” Ah, you think you're a perse- 
cuted martyr—an injured dove, eh? Curse it, 
ma’am, aint you my wife ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And don’t all you’ve got, and all you do get 
belong to me, eh? Who has the law on his side 
—eh, woman? Aint your voice and your talents 
—not that I ever thought so much of them my- 
self—but aint they mine? and the money they 
bring, aint it mine teo ?” 

“All, all yours,” replied the vocalist. 

“Then don’t let us hear any more of your 
whining ‘Thank you’s!’ that’s all. Sing your 
music, act your parts, and let your husband 
draw the money—for the reason that you can’t 
help it—eh! Do you hear that? that you can’t 
help it !—and the best of all reasons going.” 

“ You said,” replied the woman who was La- 
dy Trumps, but to whom we shall give her stage 
name of Madame Lorton—“ you said that strange 
things were brewing.” 

“ What’s that to you?” exclaimed her hus- 
band. “I’ve an appointment to meet some one 
here, and the time is almost up—so clear away 
some of these piles of music, and make the place 
look more habitable.” ~ 

So saying, he flang himself down in a rickety 
arm-chair, which creaked beneath his weight. 
The meek wife proceeded to perform the task 
assigned her. 

“Do you sing to-night?” said Trumps. 

* Yes.” 

“What?” 

“ Rosina.” 

“A sparkling part that—keep up your spirits 
for it, Polly.” 

At that moment a low knocking was heard at 
the street-door. 

“Go into the bedroom and wait there until I 
call you,” said Trumps. 

She obeyed, and in a few seconds the tall form 
of Benosa strode into the room. Sir Harrowby 
Tramps, with a great show of uneasy cordiality, 
bustled about to place a chair for his visitor. 
The old man repelled his advances with a silent 
wave of his hand, and took his seat by the table. 

“A fine day,” the baronet remarked, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“ The weather is not to the purpose,” replied 
the other. ‘‘ You have written to Clement Lor- 
imer, and preserved a copy of the letter? Such 
were my directions—let me see the document.” 

Sir Harrowby Trumps produced a draft of the 
letter, which he pul} into Benosa’s hands. The 
latter read it aloud. It ran thus: 






“ My pear Lori xem! I feel sorry to stand 
te-ehp tom ty Ws TAs, Var mwnm. 
things turn up, rse no one can blame 
any one for standing up for his rights (which the 
law recognizes), you owing me money for which 
I am much pressed. In fact, to make a long 


. story short, you are deeply in debt, and I am 


your only creditor. How this is—which will 
surprise many, and none more than your humble 
servant—of course, a8 you ought to know some- 
thing of your own family history—you should be 
in a position to have some idea of. But that, of 
course, is your affair—not mine. Now I would 
be the last man in the world, as you well know, 
to press hard on any man in the way of money 
matters; but as you have probably backers in 
the dark—of which I heard hints—it will be all 
the easier for you to shell up, them standing the 
needful. But, however that may be, there’s no 
use talking. We were very good friends and all 
that ; but, of course being men of the world, eve- 
ry one knows that the man as is hard pressed 
himself must press others hard too; it being 
quite impossible that I can meet the demands on 
me without my own debts are paid up. You 
will have a letter from my solicitor in a day or 
two, with items which hope will be satisfactory, 
and proofs that it’s allasIsay. I write these 
few lines,to you myself in a friendly way, and as 
preventing any one from saying as I acted un- 
handsome by you. Apologizing for the intra- 
sion, Am yours faithfully, 
“ HakRowBy Trumps.” 


“It’s the style you like, I hope,” said the bar- 
onet ; “I took some pains on it.” 

“Tt is the style that I expected,” replicd Be- 
nosa. “Here,” and he produced a packet from 
an inner breast-pocket ; “‘ here you will find the 
items and proofs of debt you spoke of—send them 
to your solicitor. I hope he is a grinding one.” 

“ He’s a Jew!” answered Sir Harrowby. 

“ That is enough,” said Benosa. 

“The epistle will astonish Clem—-eh?” in- 
quired Sir Harrowby, jocosely. 

“Tt will instruct him,” replied Benosa, “as 
to the value of the men in whose faith he had 
confidence.” 

Sir Harrowby Tramps flushed up and clench- 
ed his hands. At this moment a thundering ap- 
peal to the knocker roused the echoes of the 
silent street. Sir Harrowby flung open the case- 
ment, looked out, and then suddenly drawing in 


The vocalist again shrugged her shoulders and | 


CHINESE ANIMALS. 

Chinese horses are not numerous, and are of a 
poor and stunted breed, being very ill-fed and 
kept. The Chinese afe indebted to the Tartars 


‘for their supply of these horses when wanted fur 


warlike purposes. Asses and mules are common. 
‘The latter are generally of a good size, and said 
to bear a higher price than horses, as capable of 
more tabor with less food. Of pachydermatous 
animals, the domestic pig of China is well-known 
in England, and has been freely introduced into 
our farm-yards. ‘The larger and more ferocious 
description of carnivorous quadrupeds are not 
common in @ country so well peopled and culti- 
vated. Bears are said to be found in the wooded 
parts west of Pekin. There is a fierce descrip- 
tion of wild-cat, which is caught and fattened in 
cages for the table. ‘Che domestic dog of China 
is uniformly one variety, about the size of a mod- 
erate spaniel, of a pale yellow, and occasionaily 
a black color, and course, bristly bair on the 
back ; sharp, upright ears, and peaked head, not 
unlike a fox’s. The sheep are the large kind; 
and as the people never use milk, cows are rare 
and of a peculiarly small kind. Goats are every- 
where. The buffalo used in ploughing is also 
very small, with a skin of a slate color, and very 
thinly covered with hair. Dromedaries are used 
as beasts of burden. Of rodent animals the com- 
mon rat attains to an unusual size, and is eaten 
by the lower orders of the natives. Hares and 
rabbits are scarce. The ornithology of China is 
distinguished by some splendid varieties of gal- 
linaceous birds, as the gold and silver pheasants. 
Partridges do not appear to be very plentiful. 
Domestic fowls abound ; the sparrows, thrushes, 
larks, tits, finches, swallows, etc., are common. 
It is well stocked with wild fowl of all kinds. 
From the nature of this part of the country there 
are immense flocks of wild geese, ducks, etc., 
constantly on the wing. Quails are numerous, 
and are trained to fight. King doves are com- 
mon; and there is a peculiar crow of the coun- 
try, marked with white about the neck. Both 
large and small birds of prey are to be seen eve- 
rywhere. In consequence of the large popula- 
tion and traffic, venomous serpents, I believe, are 
searcely met with. The lizyrd tribes abound, 
also scorpions, ipedes, and spiders, 
which are said to killsmall birds. The common 
fly is an awfal pest. They ‘ar description ; 
they darken a room or tent, and when you are 
eating they dispute every morsel with you, and 
fly into your mouth, getting down your throat if 
they can. The eyes, ears, and nose are continu- 
ally attacked by them. As to mosquitoes, we 
had enough of these gentry at Hong Kong; if 
they dwelt here along with the flies, the country 
would be absolutely unbearable. Butterflies are 
ot a gigantic size, and very brilliant colors. Al- 
most every fish common to England is to be 
found here. But the gold carp and sturgeon are 
of the most distinguished kinds. The best edible 
sea fish is rock cod. Soles are very fine and 
plentiful. At the head of the Chinese botany 
may be placed the tea plant. It is extensively 
cultivated a few miles to the west of Pekin, but 
the great tea districts lie south.— Travels inChina. 








DOGS IN SIBERIA. 

Man’s friend and companion in almost every 
clime is a dog; but in Northern Siberia, without 
this invaluable animal, to live would hardly be 
possible. He is harnessed in a light sled, which 
carries no small load, and in which, during win- 
ter, the natives travel to an incredible distance. 
The Siberian dog looks much like a wolf. He 
has a long pointed snout, sharp, upright ears, 
and a bushy tail. Some have short hair, others 
a tolerably thick far. In size they differ greatly ; 
but a dog is not thought fit for a sled, if less than 
thirty inches high and three feet long. Their 
bark is not of the most melodi h 





THE PICTURESQUE IN DREss, 


It must be a pleasure to all artists to observa 
the daily improvement in our costume, It be- 
comes gradually simpler, more natural, and 
hence more sculpturesque ; for all that it requires 
to be plastic is to be natural. And in this short 
notice we would wish to point out certain parts 
of dress, and their improvement, which affect the 
artist world. The clumsy pot hat and bonnet 
are certainly stiff and inelegant, but they are so 
general and so rooted, that to try to abolish them 
single-handed would be futile; but the hat may 
be as small as possible—six and a hplf inches 
high, brim one and three fourths inch broad, 
quite large enough and yet not too small to be 
conspicuous; the bonnet should be simple in 
its outline, and not spoiled by lumps of flowers 
on the top. 

One great step in advance has taken place of 
late years—the turn down collar. To have the 
neck bare is a sine qua non in sculpturesque cos- 
tume; but it is not low enough yet. The coat- 
collar is most unsightly ; much better would be 
no shirt-collar at all, but merely a narrow band ; 
and then coat and waistcoat fitting neatly up to 
the neck, with very small or no collars at all. 
One cannot by any possible means connect shirt 
and coat collars with beauty of form in costume 
and drapery of a statue. ‘The small wide-awake 
hat is by no means ugly; it is excessively pic- 
turesque; and, worn by a lady, turned up at the 
side, with small feather, is very elegant. The 

loose ing-coat, with straight-cut 
sleeves, is natural, and quite good in form ; it is 
not unlike the Medieval garment. Trowsers, as 
now cut straight, are a great improvement on the 
old bell shaped over the foot, and look well. But 
before leaving men’s costume, let us say a word 
on color, as this is the painter’s question. Per- 
haps since the Middle Ages there has never been 
a time when such rich colors existed in dress— 
subdued, but rich. Regard the excellent mix- 
tures for trowsers. What effect of color can be 
better than a blue coat and waistcoat, with black 
and red mixture trowsers? Take again, black 
coat and vest, with a dark rich mixture trqwser, 
and it is equally good. We would only say, that 
to get a good effect and contrast, coat and vest 
should be of the same material. Touching color 
in woman’s dress, the French aristocracy of the 
old school always wear black or gray, with black 
or white bonnet, and just light up the whole by 
a little color in the bonnet-cap. Nature is full of 
bright primary colors; hence dress should not 
vie with nature, but rather be sustained, to en- 
hance thereby the colors of nature. Harmony 
of color in dress is most necessary. Nothing 
can be worse than a red shawl and purple bon- 
net-strings, or brown dress and red shawl, or 
purple gloves and blue dress, and such like atroc- 
ities. High-heeled boots are vile, since the 
weight of the body is thrown on to the fore part 
of the foot, badly balanced, and the walking must 
be bad. Moreover, the foot is pressed forward 
into the narrow toe, and ends with having corns. 
Of late the introduction of natural lengthed waists 
isan advance; but the front part of the body 
should be made loose; better still is one piece 
from neck to foot, and simply drawn in by a belt ; 
you then get the full effect of the vertical folds; 
of course flounces or any horizontal lines or 
trimmings are vile, since they entirely spoil the 
effect of the vertical folds; they are “shams ’— 
lies. One-colored rich and subdued dresses look 
better than patterns. Crinoline, it is needless to 
say, is not picturesque, and in Paris has ceased 
to be the fashion. Cloaks with hoods are very 
artistic; but the great point in color is to get 
bonnet, cloak, dress and gloves to harmonize 
well, and to be elegant in contrast of color; and 
herein a woman shows her artistic taste and 
knowledge of color.—London Builder. 








, be- 
ing ES, like the howling of the wolf. They 
cool themselves by digging holes in the frozen 
earth, and against the cold of winter they seek 
shelter by burying themselves in the snow. 
The rearing of these dogs is an occupation re- 
quiring great skill and judgment. A team sel- 
dom consists of more than twelve dogs, of which 
one is used as a leader. He must be perfectly 
trained to obey his master’s voice, and to contin- 
ue on his course, regardless of all temptations in 
the shape of game. ‘This last point is very im- 
portant; for if he turns to | eran some chance 
animal, the whole pack will follow open-mouthed, 
to the great cousternation and perplexity of the 
bundle of skins calling itself their master. 
leader who is like Virgil’s calf, as Dryden ren- 
ders it, and been “‘ betime to school,” is not only 
proof to all seduction, but will often evince won- 
derful tact in restraining the animal appetite of 
his yoke fellows. During a dark night, when a 
blinding snow-storm is sweeping over the bound- 
less plain, it is the intelligence of this leader that 
saves the benighted wayfarer. If the animal has 
travelled the path but once before, he fuils not to 
find the customary halting place, even buried be- 
neath the snow. Suddenly, when the driver’s 
eye can perceive no signs of human habitation 
upon the trackless and unbroken surface, he will 
halt, and by the smiling shake of his tale, inform 
his master that he need only set to work with his 
snow-shovel, that iodispensable part of a Sibe- 
rian’s travelling equipment, to tind the door of 
the hut which offers him a comfortable lodging 
for the night. In summer the dogs are no less 
serviceable than in the winter. They are em- 
ployed to drag the canoe up against the stream, 
and here they display an equally surprising 
amount of sagacity. Ata word they halt, or 
when an imposing rock bars their progress on 
the one side, they will plange into the water, 
swim across the river, and resume their course 
on the opposite bank. In fine, the dog 1s as 
necessary to the Siberian settler, as the reind 


Our Gurion Depnrimont, 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
A singular Incident. 

It is related in connection with the loss of the two 
scows which escaped from a tug at Niagara Falls, a 
short time since, that the Hotspur, one of the scows, 
had a valuable black horse on board, which was 
found the next morning uphurt, grazing about 150 
feet above the precipice, with the halter about his 
head, fastened to a stanchion measuring eight feet 
long and three by four, which was the only visible 
portion of the wreck above, and almost the largest 
portion of the vessel seen below the falls. The first 
time in the history of the world, as far as is known, 
that a domesticated animal entered the rapids in 
the middle of the river and reached the Table Rock 
in safety. 








Remarkable Disease, 

Pere Lacordaire, a celebrated French p , is 
represented as sinking day by day. His malady 
defies the efforts of the French physicians; and has 
lately made a progress alarming to his friends. 
The disease has taken a nervous form, and the pa- 
tient’s sense of touch has become so fine as to be 
almost a torture to him. He has been obliged to 
throw aside on that account his coarse Dominican 
robes and a sackcloth shirt, which it appears that 
he has worn for several years. But in spite of all 
his bodily sufferings, Lacordaire’s intellect seems to 
increase rather than decrease in brightness, and he 
keeps a secretary busy writing to his dictation. 








Di 





to the Laplander, or the camel to the Arabian ; 
and the mutual attachment between him and his 
canine friend, is in proportion to their matual 


dependence on one another.—Christian Observer. 





AMERICAN YOUNG-LADYISM. 

Clumsy, coarse features, striking deformities, 
original and characteristic ugliness, are found 
neither among American men or women. The 
majority of women are moderately pretty, very 
passable, or pleasingly pretty. Suill their charms 
are concentrated more in their features than in 
their demeanor, figures, or corporeal shape. A 





his head, with evident marks of di fi 
said : 

“It’s Lorimer himself—sink him! 
thought he’d have traced me here.” 

“ You fear to meet him!” sneered Benosa. 

“ Fear!” echoed the other; “no, it’s not just 
come to that vet, I hope;” and he concluded the 
sentence with a burst of harsh and forced laugh- 
ter. “But you—do you wish to see him ?” 

“To see him—yes! To meet him—no! at 
least not yet. Suppose me away.” 

Uttering these last words, Benosa glided into 
one of the window recesses. They were deep; 
for the walls of the old fashioned house were 
thick and massive, and the folds of the dingy 
moreen curtain entirely concealed him. 


ure, 


I never 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





Leisure Hours.—There is room enough in 
human life to crowd ajmost every art and science 
in it. If we pass no day without a line—visit no 
place without the company of a book—we may 
with ease fill libraries, or empty them of their 
contents. The more we do, the more we can do; 
the more busy we are, the more leisure we have. 
—Haziitt. 





1 bust, ded arms, and well developed 
limbs are the greatest rarity among them. You 
may gaze on a hundred and not discover one 
shapely waist. The effeminate manners of these 
anything but Spartan republican ladies, their 
horror of bodily movement and physical exertion, 
produee a neglect and decay of the entire muscu- 
lar system. Walking in the open air, is some- 
thing quite unusual with them, for in their coun- 
try, where there are no footpaths or promenades, 
they move about in carriages, and rarely on 
horseback. The rest of the long day they spend 
on softly-cushioned sofas, or in their favorite 
rocking-chairs by the fireside. Full beauties a/a 
are never found among them, and equally rare 
are those graceful, well rounded, elastic, Junonic 
forms, which may still be seen in Italy and other 
European countries. The ladies of Kentucky 
alone offer an exception to this, but the rest all 
resemble tulips, in whom only the head delights. 
Their faces, too, are pleasanter through the deli- 
cacy of the outline than in the color or expres- 
sion. Their complexion is hardly ever rosy, and 
rarely lively and frésh. They are all somewhat 
pallid, like zealoas romance-readers among our- 
selves. They seem to be hothouse-plants, and 
their entire education and formation in the fash- 
ionable ladies’ academies is on the forcing sys- 
tem. These pretty, delicate, pale faces are met 
with not only in the capitals, but far away up 
the Mississippi, in the new settlements, and in 
the prairies among the Indians.— Bentley. 


veries at Suez. 

The excavations which are being made for the 
canal for the Isthmus of Suez, have led to the dis- 
covery at Gizeh of a religious edifice as vast as the 
Louvre, and which was constructed more than five 
thousand years ago. At Karnack also, a temple, 
the circuit of which is stated to be four kilometres 
(two and a half miles), bas been discovered, and 
another at Edfou, containing twenty saloons. The 
walls of these latter edifices are decorated with 
sculptures, hieoroglyphics and paintings, still fresh. 





Curious and invaluable Recipes, 

For preserving the plexi temp ; to 
prevent the breath from smelling of tobacco—absti- 
nence from the weed; for whitening the hands— 
honesty ; for the moustachios—the razor; to remove 
stains—repentance ; for improving the sight—obser- 
vation; a beautiful ring—the family circle; for im- 
proving the voice—civility; the best companion to 
the toilet—a wife; to keep away moths—good 
society. 








An old Timekeeper. 

An ancient clock, which belonged to James 
Guthrie the martyr, who was beheaded at Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1661, two centuries ago, may 
now be seen at Stirling. The relic is curious; and 
in with the ci it may be stated 
that the movements of the clock have net been in 
operation since the days of the martyr. 





Ancient Relic. 

A curious relic, in the form of a stone statue of @ 
human being, was recently dug up by seme labor- 
ers on a farm near Chambersburg, Pa. It is about 
| half a foot in length, very creditably exeented, and 
is supposed to have been the work of some Indian 
sculptor. 










































































{(Weriteen for The Flag of our Union.) 
SUMMER TREES, 


‘BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


Ifodked upon the summer trees 
So deeply dyed in green, 

That made to me on every side 
The magic:of the scene. 

’T was Nature in her noonday dress, 
For all the world to see; 

And heavenly, bright and beautiful, 
Her'face then smiled on me. 


And 'T remembered when the spring 
Was fresh with buds and flowers; 
And Nature, in her girlhood, played 
Through all the morning hours. 
But now her perfect beauty wore 
A more enduring ‘charm; 
And to the ravished sense she gave 
A joy more deep and warm. 


And I looked forth to autumn days, 
When, with her robes blood-dyed, 
Nature would stand upon ‘the hills, 
A matron in her pride! 
Yet in her bright maturity 
That now so fifls the heart, 
What wish could ask for more than this ?— 
What mere could Heaven impart? 


Winter will come—and she will lie 
Wrapped in her winding sheet; 

And her great heart, fast bound in ice, 
Will then have ceased to beat. 

But spring and summer will return 
With many a fruit and flower; 

And bring again the summer trees 
In Nature’s crowning hour. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MAINE THANKSGIVING. 


Aen 
BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 
~~ 


Wnuar a beating of eggs, rolling and sifting of 
sugar; what cutting of immense pumpkins and 
red apples; what boiling, stewing and roasting 
was going on in Farmer Deering’s kitchen, that 
delightful old homestead “way down-east,” for a 
week before the Maine Thanksgiving! What 
great blazing wood-fires were kept up in the 
grand old fireplaces all over the house! What 
compounding of cakes and pies in the great pan- 
try, with mother, and daughters, and old black 
Sybil; for these were mysteries at which no one, 
not thoroughly versed in Mrs. Deering’s ways, 
could be permitted to assist !—and especially for 
that festival which comes every year to bring 
home the sons and daughters of New England to 
their happy, innocent, peaceful homes—the 
homes of childhood. 

Ah, blessed indeed are those institutions which 
serve to fix the love of home in wandering hearts ! 
—blessed indeed, where the hopes and longings 
of young and old hearts alike come back to nestle 
beneath the old roof-tree ! 

And what if there are some missing ones? 

i i Se 
eee Tapert an let om bedew 
that chair too sadly! Let it remain there at the 
table—a memorial of the dear form that sat there 
last year, but never one of sadness or bitterness. 
He who sat there was an old man. Shall we 
murmur because, when the sun of his day had 
gone down, the golden sky was rich with the 
splendors of that brighter region into which he 
had entered? Or, perhaps it was a little sunny 
head that nestled close to our arm on that last 
Thanksgiving—shall we not remember that it is 
not gone from among us, but that an angel glides 
into its place, invisible only to outward view? 
And thus may we think of all who have passed 
away. Our mortal sight may not discern them, 
but they are as truly here, as if their breath 
touched our cheeks, and the rustle of their gar- 
ments met our ear. 

Thus had it been in this dear old homestead 
of the Deerings. There had been death and be- 
reavement. Father Deering had passed onward, 
and had been speedily followed by little May, 
the loveliest flower that had bloomed there; and 
a sorrow of a darker, deeper, more mysterious 
nature had stirred the heart-strings of the parents 
into an agony all the more severe because incom- 
municable. Richard Deering was not among 
the comers to that peaceful household. Had the 
sod rested upon his head in the gray old church- 
yard, there would have been tears and lamenta- 
tions; but now there was only bitterness and 
anguish, mingled with a sad uncertainty respect- 
ing his fate. 

But as Mrs. Deering moved cheerfully around, 
preparing for those who would certainly come, 
no one would have dreamed that the heavy 
weight was upon her heart; never hushing the 
carolling songs upon her daughter’s lips, nor 
checking the loud laughter of the servants as 
they passed and re-passed each other with parts 
of the coming feast. It was now the very night 
before Thanksgiving; and all was in readiness, 
save what could be easily managed by Sybil the 
next morning while the rest were at church. 
Already, two married daughters, with their hus- 
bands and children, had arrived, and were sitting 
around the parlor fire with the farmer himself. 
Mrs. Deering was putting the last touches to her 
rich puddings, dressed in her handsome dark 
merino, and pretty, tastefal lace cap. Her two 
young daughters, Myra and Angie, in blue and 
crimson dresses, as became the blonde and the 
brunette respectively, fluttered for a few minutes 

_ over the fragrant compound, and then disappear- 
ed to watch the coming of their brothers, and 
perhaps one or two of their brothers’ friends, 
who were coming down from Portland to spend 
Thankegiving with the Deerings. 

Sleigh-bells were soon heard, and the stage 
stopped at the door. Out jumped Andrew and 
Harry Deering, and with them, Stephen Isley 
and Rufus Talford. They still waited, as it 
seemed, for another, and pretty Jessie Moody 
skipped out like a little fairy, and ran up the 
steps, kissing every one, even Farmer Deering 
himself, as he came to the door to bid her wel- 
come. Catching little May and Willie Morrison 

(the mournful legacy of Mr. Deering’s eldest 





daughter, who had died at his house only two 
years before,) in her arms, she ran into the bright, 
warm parlor, and throwing off her rich furs, dis- 
played a sylphlike figure, clad in green—the 
fairies’ color—over which her long black curls 
hung far below her waist. To judge by Harry 
Deering’s looks as he gazed upon her, she was 
something more than a mere acquaintance. 

Little Willie, too, became evidently a great ad- 
mirer of his pretty aunt, as the farmer mischiev- 
ously bade him call her. 

A real nice country supper was set out in the 
ordinary family sitting-room, which was hung 


‘| with wreaths of evergreen intermixed with bright 
| red wood-berries; and all was cheerful gaiety 


until Jessie involuntarily sat down in the chair 


| invariably set in memory of the absent Richard. 
| Mr. Deering’s brow clouded, as he gently re- 


moved her to the next seat. ‘‘ No one sits there, 
my dear,” was all that he said; but the light- 
‘hearted girl could not recover her mirth for sev- 
‘eral minutes, for she suspected whose chair this 
might have been. 

Music filled up the evening, and then all retired 
to recruit for the morrow. When it came, it 
was indeed a day to be remembered. It was one 
of those soft, warm, bright days which the latest 
autumn sometimes brings, as if the dying year 
was giving its last cheerful good-by. The sun 
shone clear, like that of the choicest of the Indian 
Summer’s shining; and the senses were greeted 
by the scent of dried leaves which had lain under 
the early frost, and were now giving out an odor 
sweeter than ever, as the crushed heart some- 
times sends out a decper fragrance for the tears 
that have sprung from its depths. 

All the family came down ready dressed for 
church; for it was the constant rule of the Deer- 
ings. Even for the magnificent dinner which 
was to grace the table, there was left no one to 
watch its operations, save old Sybil, who now 
walked around, discussing with perfect freedom 
the dress of each individual, strangers especially. 

“Ki! look at missy’s pretty furs!” she said, 
as Jennie’s sables caught her eye. “Not nigh 
so pretty as her face, nor so pretty as dat ar 
green gown. How ole Sybil look in dat ar 
muff!” And she seized the tasselled toy, and 
placing her two great black hands half way with- 
in it, kept prancing around the room with the 
freedom of an indulged and petted servant; nor 
would she resign it until Jennie was handed into 
the family carriage by Harry Deering. Then 
the old creature toiled wearily up the long steps, 
and went to watch the various dishes which had 
been left in her sole care. 

Very lonely to Sybil did the great house seem 
when all those laughing, ringing voices were out 
of it. She occasionally, during the long fore- 
noon, sauntered into the parlor, where she dusted 
and set back the chairs, struck upon the piano 
keys, and laughed at the nice sounds she could 
make, replenished the fire with immense blocks 
of wood like the Yule log at Christmas, and then 
back to her kitchen again. Poor old Sybil!— 
she had lived with Father Deering when she was 
but a young girl, and thence was transferred to 
ie aac unt Change ae the chy es toe 
der that they loved and humoredsher. Hers 
were the hands that held all the infants, and the 
same hands had closed the eyes of the dead. 
They trusted her with all that they loved or val- 
ued. Little May and Willie were her especial 
charge, and Sybil would have felt grieved and 
offended, if any one had usurped hér privilege of 
alternately scolding and coaxing them. She felt 
a little sore this day, because Mr. Deering had 
insisted on taking the children to church; for 
Sybil’s one great and intolerable affliction was 
being left alone in the house. Her West Indian 
superstitions of ghosts, apparitions, obi, and all 
other supernatural creatures, had never been over- 
come. Father Deering had brought her from 
Jamaica when a child, but not early enough to 
keep her from the infection of ghostly fears. 
What wonder, then, if Sybil’s eyes opened to 
their full white extent, and her old limbs quiver- 
ed like leaves, at a faint sound heard at intervals 
as she paced backward and forward from the 
table to the fire, basting her turkeys, and prepar- 
ing her store of vegetables. It continued until 
Sybil’s fears were almost ungovernable; and 
what made it worse, it sounded as if it came 
from Richard’s chamber, which was just above 
the kitchen. 

She was surg now that it must be Massa Rich- 
ard’s ghost, and her eyeballs ached in trying to 
keep them from staring up to the hole which he 
had made in the ceiling in order to warm his 
room from the genial fires below, when as a boy 
he had studied half the night in his room. The 
step was exactly like his, and Sybil was dis- 
tressed to know how she could talk to the ghost, 
in order to stop that well remembered tramp. 

“O Lor’ has you got anyfing on your min’, 
Mass’ Richard, dat make you come back from 
de grave? If you has, don’t stop to tell poor ole 
Sybil, but go right up to de meetin’, and tell 
Mass’ Deerin’ his own self. O Lor, do go, and 
not scare poor nigger any more.” 

Her blood chilled, and her teeth chattered at 
hearing a voice loud and clear speaking through 
the hole in the ceiling : 

“Hush! it is I, Mammy Sybil. Fetch me 
some hot water and towels directly.” 

“0, de Lor’, what he want of hot water? Is 
de poor ghost cold? O Lor, what shall I do!— 
what shall I do, and whar shall I go?” 

Before she could say more, the stairs door 
leading down into the kitchen opened, and a 
young man, pale and thin, but with a light, ring- 
ing step and voice, bounded into the room, and 
seized old Sybil around the neck, actually kissing 
her withered black cheek. 

Feeling the warm, living hand, Sybil could no 
longer doubt the living presence of a man ; but a 
new fear possessed her. It must be some evil 
spirit which had assumed the likeness of her 
young master; nor was she re-assured until he 
stripped up his sleeve, and showed her the very 
cross and anchor she had helped him to imprint 
on his arm when a boy. Then indeed she be- 
lieved, and her extravagant joy manifested itself 
in twenty different ways—one of which was to 
spread a table with sundry delicacies, which she 
was mortified to have him refuse. 














“Not until I see my father, Sybil. I cannot 
eat in his house until he knows my innocence.” 

“ Bress you, dear!” answered the excited black 
woman, “then go dress yourself in de close dat 
poor ole Sybil has brushed for you ebery Sabba- 
day since you went away, and make haste down, 
for massa’ll be home agin soon.” And she took 
the water and soap to his room, and gave his 
clothes a most affectionate brushing once more. 

“Don’t tell them, Sybil. Wait till I choose 
to enter the room. Who is here to-day ?” 

“ And Charlotte Hope, is she here, too, Sybil ?” 
he asked, as she named them over. 

“© Lor’, massa said he was goin’ to fotch her 
home arter church was ober.” And Richard, 
reiterating the charge of secrecy, shut her from 
the room. 

What a heartfelt prayer went up from that 
long deserted room! As Richard Deering rose 
from his knees and looked around on the old re- 
membered furniture, and saw how beautifully ar- 
ranged was everything in the room, although 
evidently unused, he shed tears of thaoksgiving 
that at least a mother’s heart had not forgotten 
him. He heard the sleigh-bells, and knew that 
they had come. He had given Sybil directions 
to bring his mother alone to his room, and this 
created a little delay in the dinner ; but soon Mrs. 
Deering came in, with a little agitation in her 
manner, which surprised nobody that knew the 
family troubles. Again the chair was set for the 
absent. Again the father, in blessing the food, 
prayed that ere long the missing head might be 
seen at the board, erect with conscious innocence. 
So earnest was Mr. Deering’s prayer, that he did 
not heed a slight movement around the table; 
but when he opened his eyes, his son Richard 
sat in his own seat beside his father! Had all 
his prayer been answered? Perhaps—for that 
bright, manly head was as erect and beautiful as 
ever, and the soft blue eyes were bent in love 
and reverence upon his face. Charlotte Hope 
was pale and red by turns; but Richard’s arm 
was around her waist, and something that he 
whispered brought a calm smile to her lips. Old 
Sybil was fairly dancing with delight at the door, 
and brothers, sisters, and the friends of Richard’s 
boyhood, IIsley and Talford, came in for a share 
of the general joy. Not a shadow rested on the 
face of the gentle mother. Mrs. Decring had 
believed in her son’s innocence as in the sun. 
Her only trouble had been from his absence and 
silence. 

Yet Richard Deering had been charged with a 
crime no less than murder—the murder of a dear 
friend—of Charlotte Hope’s brother! Every- 
thing was against him—Daniel Hope was found 
dead in his bedroom, with Richard’s pistols dis- 
charged, and the wound corresponding in size. 
They had slept together for many nights, and 
had retired together on the night of the murder. 
There was not a loophole of retreat for the 
young man. He was arrested, and confined in 
Mr. Hope’s house, from which the loving hand 
of Charlotte Hope had released him, after hear- 
ing his defence. 

He had walked out in after he and Daniel 
had e--- -r- teev it forgotten 

something at the sto! he came up the 
street, he saw a man skulking away from the 
house, and recognized him as one of the clerks in 
the store. He spoke to him, but there was no 
answer. Evidently the young man did not wish 
to be known. It was afterwards recollected that 
this clerk was not on good terms with Daniel 
Hope. 

Richard made use of his freedom to track this 
man ; for he had disappeared altogeth Some- 
times he heard of him within a few miles—some- 
times he even saw him—but he always contrived 
to elude him. A severe sickness, which chained 
the fellow to the house, effected Richard’s pur- 
pose. Supposing himself near death, he made 
his confession before a number of witnesses. He 
had seen Richard leave the house, and knowing 
the locality of Daniel’s chamber, had stolen up 
to it. It was in a retired wing of the house, 
apart from any other room. The sound of the 
pistol had awakened no one, but the shutting of 
the house-door had been heard. The family 
awoke with an impression of singular alarm, had 
called to Richard and Daniel, and receiving no 
answer, had called the police, who came in just 
as Richard had found his friend dead. There 
was no one to prove his absence, and everything 
to prove his crime. The pistols were his own— 
marked with his name. 

The murderer, stung with remorse for the two 
deaths which he supposed he had caused, led a 
rambling, uncertain life—a life of penury and 
petty crimes. He died soon after his confession, 
and Richard, armed with his proofs, set out for 
home. As he drew near his father’s house, find- 
ing that no one recognized him, he determined to 
meet no one but his mother, until he should slide 
into his seat at dinner. Sybil had discovered 
him, however, and now assumed vast importance 
in being the first to welcome Massa Richard 
home. 

Farmer Deering willingly gave up the farm to 
Richard, and Charlotte Hope is the beloved 
daughter of the house, the other daughters having 
gone to bless those of Talford and Isley. 








WHY THEY GET MARRIED. 


Though it is very common to reproach old bach- 
elors with their celibacy, and to pity old maids 
as if “single blessedness ” were a misfortune, yet 
many married people have seen fit to offer apolo- 
gies for having entered into what some profane 
wag has called the “holy bands of padlock.” 
One man says he married to get a housek 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

GEOGRAPHER.—It is scarcely possible to estimate 

the amount of ice on the Alps. It is said, how- 

ever, that, independent of the glaciers, there are 

1500 — miles of ice in the Alpine range, 

from 80 to 600 feet thick. 

So_p1En.—The flint-stone was probably one of the 
first missiles that one enemy launched at anoth- 

er; the ingenious savage then turned it into an 

arrow-head; and the more ingenious warrior 
afterward planted it in the lock of a musket. 

Three times it has changed its adaptation, bu 

still retains its place in the hearts of those who 

love war for its own sake. 

Tourtst.—“ Anthony’s Nose,” at the lower en- 

trance of the “ Highlands,” on the Hudson River, 

is upwards of 1100 feet ve 

S. B.—To secure good ventilation, windows should 

be opened both at top and bottom. The fresh 

air rushes in one way, while the foul air is re- 
moved at the other. 

J. M.—Too much preciseness and solemnity in pro- 
nouncing what one says in common conversation, 
as if one was preaching, is generally taken for an 
indication of self-conceit and arrogance. 

LABorRER.—No associations of modern times have 
been more productive of general good and useful- 
ness than Savings Institutions. In whatever 
part of the civilized world you go, these institu- 
tions are annually increasing, and whoever doubts 
their advantage to the laboring and working 
classes may well be regarded as demented. 

Sratictan.—The duration of human life through- 
out the world averages 33 years. One-quarter 
die by the age of seven; one-half before the =ge 
of seventeen. 

Senex.—If you talk sentences, do not at the same 
time give yourself a magisterial air in doing it. 
An easy conversation is the only agreeable one, 
especially in mixed company. 

Epucator.—The yearly cost of educating each 
scholar in. our public schools is estimated to be 
about seven dollars. Universal education is said 
to be, and it should be, one of the principal bul- 
warks of liberty and good morals. 

TEACHER.—To reprove with success, the following 
circumstances are necessary, viz., mildness, se- 
crecy, intimacy, and the esteem of the person 
you would reprove. 








CLOSE OF THE VOLUME! 

With the present number of the ‘‘ Flag”’ 
we close the sixteenth volume and sixteenth 
year of its publication. Our next issue 
will be number one of the new volume and 
the new year. As we discontinue sending 
to ALL PERSONS at the expiration of the 
time paid for, our friends will be kind 
enough to send in their subscriptions im- 
mediately, that there may be no* break in 
the receipt of the paper. 





_ ORarORYE. wd 

The ancients asserted poeta nascitur non fit— 
‘a poet is born and not made,” and the same 
thing has been said of the orator. But Demos- 
thenes proved that natural deficiencies might be 
overcome by study and perseverance. His stam- 
mering he cured by speaking with pebbles in his 
mouth ; and he strengthened his lungs by raising 
his voice above the tumultuous clamor of the 
waves as they dashed in fury on the shore, and 
so learned to make himself heard amidst the 
scarcely inferior din of noisy political assemblies, 
and 

——‘‘ outroar the roar 
Of loud Eurocly don.” 

It is well known that the first attempts of 
many of the most celebrated orators the world 
has heard, by no means gave promise of future 
excellence. Buta consciousness of tiatura! tal- 
ent in some, and indomitable perseverance in 
others, at length carried them triumphantly to 
the goal which they sought. A knowledge of 
this is very encouraging to aspirants for the 
forum, who fail in their maiden efforts, and tends 
to prove that a man need not necessarily be born 
an orator to shine in that distinguished character. 

There can be little doubt, however, that Amer- 
icans are born orators. Every school has its de- 
bating club; every lyceum its band of Demos- 
thenian or Ciceronian youths, and every Fourth 
of July its thousands of orators. The American 
eagle, that most useful of all the birds in orni- 
thology, figures on all these occasions “as large as 
life, and twice as natural,” soaring, stooping, 
reading, stretching his wings, folding them, si- 
lent, shricking, defiant, exultant, ete., ete. A 
very hard-worked and praiseworthy bird, never 
used up, and always ready. 

There are various kinds of oratory—from the 
solemn, majestic, argumentative, sculptural style 
of Webster, the polished suavity of Everett, the 
flowery, fervid, brilliant rhetoric of Choate, to 
the exuberant, erratic, thrilling declamation of 
the “member from Cranberry Centre.” Who 
can forget his vivid delineation of the prince- 
president ? 

“Look at France, Mr. Speaker! See Louis 
Napoleon seated on the throne, going about Ea- 
rope like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour somebody !” 

There are various voices employed in oratory. 
There is the high-keyed, ear-piercing voice, like 
the sound of a fife on the muster field. This is 





another to get rid of bad company. Many wo- 
men declare that they get married for the sake of 
a home; few acknowledge that their motive was 
to get a husband. Goethe averred that he got 
married in order to be “ res ble.” John 
Wilkes said he took a wife “ to please his friend.” 
Whycherly, who esp d his h id, said 
he did it “to spite his relations.” A widow, 
who married a second husband, said she wanted 
somebody to condole with her for the loss of her 
first. Another, because she thought a wedding 
would “amuse the children.” Another, to get 
rid of incessant importunity from a crowd of 
suitors. Old maids who get married invariably 
assure their friends that they thought they could 
be “ more useful” as wives than as spinsters. 
Nevertheless, Quilp gives it as his opinion, that 
nine-teaths of all persons who marry, whether 








widows or widowers, virgins or bachelors, do so 
for the sake of—getting married.— Boston Post. 


dingly appropriate fur denunciation, sar- 
casm, satire and political effect. Then there is 
the deep, guttural ramble, like that of a bullfrog 
that has laid out all night without a blanket in a 
wet swamp with the water-gate open. This is 
highly effectual for recounting the misery and 
utter ruin of the country, the disastrous effect of 
a prevailing policy, and the certainty of a general 
break-up of all our institutions, and the approach 
of a period of universal misery. Theis is the 
flate like voice for picnics, female contribution 
societies, tea-drinking aad general benevolent as- 
sociations. Then there is the deep braying voice, 
like the sound of the trumpet or jackass. This 
particularly suits the belligerent orator, whose 
“ voice is still fur war,” and who talks of batter- 





ies, bullets, breaches, bomb-shells, Paixhans, 





powder, ramrods, rifles, regiments, generals, guns 
and grenades as familiarly 


“ As malds of thirteen do of puppy dogs ” 


Gestures are of great importance in oratory. 
Everybody knows that “action—action—action,” 
was some old fogy’s sovereign recipe for making 
an orator. There is the pump-handle orator, 
who saws the air with a perpetual up-and-down 
stroke, very appropriate to the 


“One weak, washy, everlasting flood’ 


he spouts. There is the sledge-hammer orator, 
who hammers everything within his reach as if 
he were putting his opponent’s head in chancery 
—as the amateurs of the prize-ring would have it. 
There are plenty of orators who “ suit the action 
to the word.” Hood tells us how he spoke 
young Norval’s speech in this manner, and all 
about 

“The long, lanky leg that I stretched out before, 

And the arms | held out as the ‘arms that be wore.” 
But we are forgetting that we are not a teacher 
of elocution, and find ourselves delivering an 
oration instead of writing a leader. Our object 
was to show that anybody who chovuses can be 
an orator. John Van Buren says that any man 
who has lost a leg can be a stump speaker; but 
we think that we have shown that a man can be 
so without undergoing the pain of an amputation. 





THE STREET SCAVENGERS. 

A writer in one of the daily journals gives in- 

teresting facts respecting the useful results of the 
labors of the miserable-looking beings who are 
daily seen in the strects of the large cities, raking 
over the ash-heaps and gutters, and gathering up 
the refuse articles cast out as useless. They are 
mostly industrious and frugal Germans, and occa- 
sionally among them are men of education, who 
have been forced by want into the business. The 
most prized of the articles they pick up are bones, 
flung out from the daily tables of the people. 
There is a great demand for these, and whole- 
sale dealers send their carts for them twice a day, 
buying them of the scavengers for thirty or forty 
cents a bushel. After being boiled for grease, 
which when clarified is a very marketable article, 
they are broken and made into bone-black, while 
the rest is sold for bone manure. The bone- 
black is an indispensable article in refining white 
sugar. About three thousand bushels of bones 
are daily converted into bone-black from the city 
of New York, and at least two-thirds of the arti- 
cle used by our sugar refiners is made from the 
bones gathered by the street scavengers, without 
whom we could not have one of our commonest 
luxuries. Next in value to the bones are the 
rags and old paper, which, though filthy and dis- 
gusting, when washed and dried, are sorted and 
sold—the cotton and linen to the paper-maker, to 
be converted perhaps into delicate note-paper or 
bank-notes, and the woolen, with old shoes and 
scraps of leather, to the chemist, who converts 
them into prussiate of potash, used for blue dye. 
Old tin pots and pans are hammered out flat, 
and cut into squares, and sold by the dozen for 
nailing over the bungs of casks and barrels. 
Corks, cigar-stumps, coals and cinders, old iron 
and nails, all have their value. It has been cal- 
culated that several hundred thousand dollars are 
thus annually realized from the streets of New 
York, giving support to hundred of families, and 
furnishing indispensable materials for business, 
all the proceeds of the pickings of the guttters by 
this humble and oftentimes despised class of 
street scavengers. 





“VENI, VIDI, VICI!” 
Mr. Hermann may truthfully exclaim, as it re- 
gards his appearance at our Boston Theatre, for 
his triumph has been complete, his success ur- 
bounded. In his magical performances he does 
not retire behind an array of dazzling lights and 
brilliant paraphernalia, but comes forth quietly 
and in the most unostentatious manner into the 
midst of his audience, and by absolute sleight of 
hand, and amazing ingenuity of » per- 
forms tricks that leave the multitude perfectly 
dazed. Try as pertinaciously as you will to fol- 
low or detect him—but it is useless, a simple im- 
possibility. His repertoire is so original and un- 
like what we have ever before witnessed in natu- 
ral magic, that the whole entertainment is a nov- 
elty—from first to last unique. Mr. Hermann 
has practised his art in Europe for nearly twenty 
years—and herein lies the secret of his execution, 
practice has made him perfect, and brilliant suc- 
cess has encouraged him to study and labor so 
thoroughly upon even his simplest acts of dex- 
terity, that he has reached perfection. One fact 
is self-d d—that the man who can, with- 
out aid or associates, fill such a house of enter- 
i as the Academy of Music, night after 
night, with refined and enthusiasti di 
must be a genius. 

















A Goitpen Weppine.—Lyman Anderson and 
his wife, of M , Mass., celeb d their gold- 
en wedding on Thanksgiving day, the first and 
only Thanksgiving that has occurred since their 
marriage, a8 none has been held on the 21st of 
November since 1811. The six children, all liv- 
ing, on that day touched their teet under the 


parental mahogany. 








Bopy Armor.—A firm in New Haven are 
manufacturing a plate of solid steel, weighing 
about three anda half pounds, and capable of 
resisting a rifle shot or bayonet thrust, which can 
be so neatly fitted inside of a military vest as not 
to be noticeable, 





Patriotic.—George Chappell, of Wiudham, 
has four sons in the federal army, oue in the 
navy, and one a three months’ volunteer. Such 
Chappells doubtless have a strong seasoning of 
religion in their patriotism. 





Mexican Dents.—The foreign debt of Mexi- 
co is $76,156,162. Of this, $60,621,843 is due 
to British bondholders, and $3,000,000 to Ameri- 
can claims. 





For tHe Poor.—Free soup kitchens are to 
be established at Toronto, to relieve the destitute 
poor. 
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CULTURE OF FISHES. 

The cultivation of fishes has obtained much 
attention, and deservedly, in France, as a means 
of increasing the amount of food for the million 
at a very low figure. A few years ago nobody 
thought of breeding fishes, and now the whole 
world is talking about it. The culture of fishes 
owes its origin to a humble, but very intelligent 
man, John Remy, a French fisherman, an uned- 
ucated man, without any instructor, adviser or 
patron, who succeeded by dint of penetration and 
perseverance in conducting the problem of raising 
fishes to an almost complete solution. Mr. Milne 
Edwards, in his report on this science to the 
Academy of Sciences, declares that Remy, with 
his co-laborer, Gehin, has the merit of having 
“created a new industry in France. Mr. Geof- 
frey St. Hilaire, the great naturalist, did not hesi- 
tate to pronounce the humble fisherman of the 
Vosges one of the “ benefactors of his country.” 
Yet this man died in a condition bordering on 
destitution, leaving a widow, four daughters and 
two sons unprovided for. 

Many new varieties of fishes might easily be 
introduced into the waters of this country, by 
means of transferring the spawn from one locality 
to another. The Mullet of the Garonne, and 
also the Sardine, might be valuable in the Poto- 
mac. The Golden Carp, now tolerably abund 





SPEAKING ONE’S MIND. 
We have often thought, that the man who ren- 
ders truth repulsive, is very nearly as much of a 
moral offender, as he who deals in falsehood. 
There are persons—hypocrites of the worst kind 
—who use the cloak of truth to gratify the bitter- 
est malice. With them, insolence is frankness ; 
and outraging the decencies of society, merely 
speaking their minds. Such a one is our friend, 
Strychnine Wormwood, Esq. No one ever 
breathed a word against his moral character ; no- 
body ever caught him fripping—yet he is the 
pest of the circle he infests. He is really a mis- 
anthrope, but he cloaks his hatred of his fellows 
under the flimsy garb of frankness. For in- 
stance, he sees a lady of his acquaintance entér a 
drawing-room at an evening party all smiles and 
happiness, and looking charmingly, save perhaps, 
that just coming out of the cold, the color may 
not be equally distributed over her face. She 
sits down near by, and is complimented by a 
friend, who tells her she looks charmingly. This 
is the cue for Wormwood to strike in. ‘“ How 
can you violate the truth so, my dear fellow? 
Don’t you see the lady’s nose is terribly red ?— 
or, do you really think a red nose is a ‘feature ?” 
If it were my case, I should be afraid of erysipe- 
las.” The poor girl glances in the mirror, sees 





in the Hudson, was accidentally introduced by 
the breaking away ofadam. Since the opening 
of a communication between the Hudson and 
Lake Erie, Eels and some other kinds of fish, 
previously unknown to the waters of the lake, 
have made their appearance there. It is suggest- 
ed that officers of the navy, employed in foreign 
service, might receive instructions to collect vari- 
eties of foreign fish. Fishes are among the most 
bountiful provisions of Providence for our sup- 
port; they require no feeding, they multiply 
spontaneously, they are highly nutritious, and 
possess a variety of flavor. How deep a grati- 
tude does the Yankee owe for the institution of 
the codfish. It is not only transmutable into 
bone and muscle, but the occupation of catching 
it trains up a hardy race of gallant seamen. We 
have an especial regard for the Mackerel also, 
and never see a pink-sterned schooner without a 
thrill of respect. And what would life be worth 
without oysters? And does not the mouth water 
at the very mention of trout? No one who has 
never drawn from its native element one of these 
delicious fish, with “a line as delicate as the 
finest hair from the tresses of a mountain sylph,” 
can forget the enthusiasm with which he beheld 
the silver rain falling from the spotted side of his 
glittering victim, as he wavered from the sharp 
Limerick. Talk of the ambrosia of the Olym- 
pian deities—of the manna and quails of the Is- 
ravlites; talk of Ortalans and Perigord pies— 
why, they are poor and tasteless in comparison 
to a trout fresh caught in a silver stream of the 
granite hills. Earth holds no luxury like it. 
Let us, then, cultivate fish by all means—we can- 
not have too many varieties in our abounding 
waters. 





SINGULAR AND FATAL ACCIDENT. 

Daring lunch-hour in a school-room in Mon- 
treal some little girls were conversing upon 
ghosts. One of the young disputants—a fine 
girl, thirteen years of age—said warmly and 
loudly, that before a ghost should catch her, she 
would throw herself out of the window, on the 
sill of which she was sitting. The preceptress, 
who was in the room at the time, tapped her 
desk as a warning to make less noise, when this 
unfortunate young lady, startled by the noise, or 
her nervous system terribly worked upon, fell or 
threw herself out of the window. She was pick- 
ed up, and medical aid at once procured, but 
notwithstanding every attention, she died in a 
few hours. 





A Bap SusstituTe.—Spontaneous combus- 
tion destroyed eight hundred haversacks at Phil- 
adelphia, one day lately, the second fire in that 
city from the same cause. Benzine is used as a 
substitute for turpentine in the coating of the 
haversacks, and there the mischief originates. 
Should this sort of thing continue, a haversack 
or knapsack will be little less dangerous than a 
keg of powder. They caused a loss of near 
$100,000 at Craig’s mill. The present loss will 
add about $5000 to that sum. 





A sare Roeug.—An expert youth in New 
York has adopted a novel way of raising the 
wind. Dressed in the deepest mourning, he at- 
tends funerals, ascertains the names and habits 
ot the parties, and in a few days calls on their 
undertaker, requesting Ais bill for funeral ex- 
penses, which, being given him, he presents to 
the family for collection. In one case he collect- 
$242. The police are on his track. 





A cLERICAL SwinDLeR.—A soi-disant cler- 
gyman has been arrested in New York as a 
swindler. He has taken his meals for the last 
three years at the Astor, St. Nicholas and Fifth 
Avenue without paying for them. He was too 
respectable looking to excite suspicion. 





Sream Navication.—The London Times 
declares that while steam navigation has been,a 
scientific success it has been a pecuniary failure, 
inasmuch as all the lines of ocean steamers re- 
quire enormous appropriations from the govern- 
ment to keep them afloat. 





Oxp Co1ns.—Alfred 8. Robinson, of Hart- 
ford, sold, a few days since, a half dollar of the 
year 1797, for $36 cash; also two coppers—a 
“ Higley” and a New York “ Liberatus””—for 
$25 each. He has a large collection of old coins. 





Porutation oF New Broxswick.—The 
population of the province of New Brunswick is 
stated to have reached 250,000—an increase in 
the last ten years of thirty per cent. 





ProriTaBLe.—The gross earnings on the Erie 
and New York Central Railroads in N b 
were $2,400,000, the largest traffic on record. 





- 





Exrerrence of Lire—What a fool I’ve 
been. 


a temporary tinge in the most prominent feature 
of her face, confirmatory of Wormwood’s asser- 
tion, and is perfectly wretched for the rest of the 
evening. When others seek to console a sea- 
captain’s wife, whose ship has not been heard of 
for a long while, by suggesting various ways to 
account at once for her safety and delay, Worm- 
wood assures her that such speculations are not 
worth listening to—the vessel is undoubtedly 
lost; and he repeats a dozen different modes of 
wreck and destruction, in one of which she must 
infallibly have perished, winding up with, “I’m 
sorry, ma’am, that I haven’t the gift of inven- 
tion, like my friends here. Icould glide through 
life much more agreeably, if I didn’t deal in 
facts; but I have a weakness, ma’am, for the 
truth, and I must speak my mind, if it kills me.” 
The hypocritical knave, it never hurts him ; it is 
the happiness of others he destroys by his rude- 
ness and bluntness. We need hardly add that 
Strychnine Wormwood is a bachelor. 





LOSING RAILROAD CARS. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
says, that since the war has broken out, the 
freight cars of the different railroads have been 
used freely upon one another’s roads. The re- 
sult is, that none of them know where their cars 
are. It is no unusual thing to see cars of the 
New Jersey Central, or Williamsport and Elmira 
and Pennsylvania Railroad cars ding upon 
the sidings here. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road have lost over forty that they cannot find, 
and have accordingly sent men all over the coun- 
try wherever a railroad runs to hunt them up 
and get them home. The freight coming into 
Washington every morning would make one 
continuous string from two and a half to three 
miles long. To-day« train nearly half a mile 
long, loaded with wood, came in. Before the 
war, wood along the road was poor sale, little or 
none being sent over the road; now the trade is 
immense, and prices have again gone up for 

diand to almost fabulous rates. 











A new Dopcr.—The city marshal of Phila- 
delphia arrested a pickpocket from a carriage 
about to start in a funeral procession one day, 
lately. The thief had attended funeral service at 
a gentleman’s house, and was coolly appropriat- 
ing to himself a place in one of the carriages of 
the funeral cortege, with a view to operating 
upon the pockets of the mourners at the grave, 
or of the persons riding with him in the carriage. 





Fata Act.—Five young men, who had been 
intimate associates for years, were rehearsing one 
of Shakspeare’s plays at a store in Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., afew days since, when, coming to a sol- 
diers’ scene, one of them seized a gun standing 
near, not thinking it was loaded, and fired, an- 
other of his companions receiving the charge in 
his neck. He died instantly. 





Tue Srecre Movement.—The receipts of 
gold at New York and Boston, from California 
and Europe, since January 1, amount to the sum 
of $75,946,000—an increase of $42,138,100 as 
compared with the same period ing} 860, or near- 
ly a million dollars increase a week for eleven 
months! 





Se.uine a Huspanp.—In 1788, there was a 
correspondence in the Gentleman’s Magazine on 
the question, Whether a man could let his wife 
on lease? There is no instance of a man allow- 
ing his Xantippe to sell him; but in 1736, a wo- 
man sold the body of her dead husband. 





Prouiric Bippies.—The Eastport Sentinel 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Adam Clarke, the glory of the theological 
world, passed generally as a dunce in his youth. 

Tom Hood cunningly defines public sentiment, 
“ The average prejudice of mankind !” 

Boston proper contains about seven hundred 
square acres of available land. 

One of the tokens of progress of the age is the 
splendid free library open in London. 

A cubic inch of water, converted into steam, 
will raise a ton weight one foot high. 

A slanderer of the fair sex undertakes to prove 
that Satan was a woman, named Lucy Fir! 

Roxbury, Mass., has a population of little over 
twenty thousand, and is growing rapidly. 

Statistics show that about five thousand deaths 
occur in this city each year. 

A little salt thrown upon hard ice will soon 
soften it so that it can be removed. 

The United States mint is very busy coining 
gold and siiver, employing many extra hands. 

About 6,000,000 bushels of salt have been 
manufactured at Syracuse, N. Y., the past year. 

Moose are said to be very plenty this season in 
the vicinity of Moosehead Lake, Me. 

There are now living but about 1000 survivors 
of the American war of the Revolution. 

The population of Russia is just about double 
that of our own country—a little over 60,000,000. 

Good intentions, alas! like the waxen wings of 
Icarus, melt with the morning sun! 

In Demerara, every one is “ Esq.” who wears 
shoes and stockings! Comfortable, isn’t it ? 

Sir Richard Steele is said to have written ex- 
cellently well on temperance when he was sober. 

They have established free soup kitchens in 
Toronto, Canada, to relieve the suffering poor. 

The famous Enfield rifle is by no means equal 
to our own arms manufactured at Springfield. 

Real estate in Washingtow and vicinity has of 
late gone up astonishingly in its market value. 

The oil region in Pennsylvania is now known 
by the funny ones as Modern Grease! 

The crew of the San Jacinto received about 
$100 each, when paid off, as prize money. 

There arrived in this city nearly 12,000 barrels 
of apples in one day, from Albany, lately. 

The Boston post-office has been removed once 
more, and is now located in State Street. 

We have a circus in the full tide of success now 
performing at the Howard Athenzum, Boston. 





LAWS AGAINST DRUNKENNESS. 

Domitian ordered all the vine plants in the 
Roman territory to be rooted out. Charles X. 
of France issued a similar edict. In 1536, under 
Francis I., a law was passed sentencing drank- 
ards to imprisonment on bread and water for the 
first offence, a public whipping punished a second 
infringement, and on reiteration, banishment and 
loss of ears. Draco inflicted capital punishment ; 
Lycurgus destroyed the vineyards. The Athen- 
ians had officers to prevent the excess of drink- 
ing. In Rome the patricians were not allowed 
the use of wine ,until they had attained their 
thirty-fifth year; nevWrtheless, drunkenness was 
& common vice Romang. Aurelianus 
had officers whose diuty“it was to intoxicate for- 
eign ambassadors. Temperance societies are not 
modern institutions. Sigismund de Dietrichstein 
established one in 1815, under the auspices of St. 
Christopher. 





Tue Iron Duke 1x Battte.— The Duke 
of Wellington was remarkable for the coolness 
with which he gave his directions. Even in the 
heat of an engagement he has been known to 
give a humorous observation, especially when it 
seemed to raise the spirits of his men. Thus, 
when the British were storming Badajoz, his 
grace rode up whilst the balls were falling around, 
and observing an artilleryman particularly active, 
inquired the man’s name. He was answered, 
“Taylor.” “A very good name, too,” said 
Wellington. ‘Cheer up, my men, our Taylor 
will soon make a pair of breeches—in the walls.” 
At this sally the men forgot the danger of their 
situation, a burst of laughter broke from them, 
and the next charge carried the fortress. 





Discovery OF Paintings —A remarkable 
discovery of fine paintings has taken place dur- 
ing the alterations and repairs being made in 
Marlborough House, the future residence of the 
Prince of Wales. These paintings, covering 
about five hundred square yards, had been en- 
tirely hidden beneath coatings of common wall- 


_ paper and paint. They are now being restored, 


and the progress of restoration has revealed sev- 
eral masterly portraits of Marlborough and the 
chief men of the allied army, together with views 
of battles, sieges and cities. 





Epucation.—What sculpture is to a block of 
marble, education is to a human soul—the phi- 
losopher, the saint, and the hero; the wise, the 
good, or the great man, very often lie hid and 





says two hundred and forty-one barrels of eggs 
were brought from St. John in the steamer New 
Brunswick, on Monday, 18th ult. They must 
have a productive breed of “‘biddies” in that 
region. 





On a Tour.—The Prince of Wales is going 
to Turkey, and will, we suppose, make the tour 
of the Levant. He’ll be a great traveller, if he 
shall live long enough, and not become a king 
soon, and continue to walk in the way he is going. 





Sotpier’s Ster.—The regular step for sol- 
diers is one hundred and eight paces per minute. 
Volunteers and intending volunteers should make 
it their habitual step. 





Deav Lerrers.—Forty-three of the 4012 
dead letters received at Washington one week, 
lately, contained checks and drafts amounting to 
$12,853 44. 





Tue Russians anv Crrcass1ans.—The 
Rassians have been defeated by the Circassians, 
who fight as well as ever. 





PHILADELPHIA Dest.—The debt of the city 





of Philadelphia amounts to $18,532,400. 





lehei 
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might have disinterred, and have brought to 
light. 


led i , which a proper education 





Worth HEEDING.—Persons visiting Wash- 
ington should carry with them a supply of news- 
papers for the troops. At every depot after leav- 
ing Baltimore, soldiers solicit newspapers from 
the passengers, and they appear very grateful for 
them. 





Banxinc.—The people of Illinois, at the late 
election, went against a proposition to establish 
a State Bank with branches. The project re- 
ceived less than tive thousand votes in the whole 
State. 





GettTinc Low.—The supply of rice in the 
Philadelphia market is running low. It is esti- 
mated that there are but two hundred tierces of 
it left in that city. 





Sitver.—It is estimated that the silver finding 
its way to San Francisco from Nevada amounts 
to six millions of dollars per annum. 





TueEatricaL.—Edwin Forrest is playing a 
successful engagement at present in Philadelphia. 








Foreign Ftems. 


Gazzaniga is living in retirement at her chateau 
in Voghera. 

The trip from Paris to Berlin by rail is now 
made in twenty-four hours and thirty-five minutes. 

Grisi’s departure for America is already an- 
nounced in London. Who is coming with her 
is as yet a mystery. 

Ole Bull, Carl Formes, Mile. Whitty, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Tennant are “touring” over Great 
Britain. 

A French lady has ded in fi ing 
an excellent paper from wood, and at @ price 
much lower than that made from rags. 

The legitimist ladies of France have presented 
to the ex-Queen of Naples, a diadem of brilliants 
in an elaborately chiselled silver casket, valued 
altogether at $120,000. 

Mme. Devries, who we presume is the same 
lady who once delighted us Bostonians, is now 
singing with great success at the San Carlo at 
Naples. 

The magnificent ruins of the Chateau d’Heid- 
elberg have d almost irreparable injury by 
the railroad tunnel excavated in its immediate 
vicinity. 

The Malta and Alexandria submatine tele- 
graph line is 1400 miles long. It was opened 
for messages on the Ist of November, and is in 
admirable working order. 

The tobacco produced this season in the north 
of France is of greatly superior quality to that 
of last year, and the cutting of it has been effected 
under the most favorable circumstances. 

It is stated that China has already been en- 
tered by one hundred Protestant missionaries. 
In the Canton province there are about twenty, 
eight, of whom seventeen are in the city of Can- 
ton itself. 

With all the other crop disasters, the crop of 
chestouts has failed in France. In France chest- 
nuts take the place of potatoes with the poorer 
classes, who consider them @ most important part 
of their diet. 

A subscription has been opened at Cork, Ire- 
land, for the purpose of providing Turkish baths 
for the poor. This bath is making great progress 
in Ireland. They are going up in the principal 
cities and towns, there being in Dublin no less 
than three bath-houses, one of them built with 
great architectural beauty. 














Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Don’t tell unlikely or silly stories, if you know 
them to be true. 

If you must speak upon a difficult point, be 
the last speaker, if you can. 

Never blame a friend without joining some 
commendation to make reproof go down. 

Slanders, issuing from beautiful lips, are like 
spiders crawling from the blushing heart of a 
rose. 

There is no greater rudeness to company 
than entertaining them with scolding your 
servants. 

Character, like porcelain ware, must be painted 
before it is glazed. There can be no change 
after it is burned in. 

You will not be agreeable to company, if you 
strive to bring in or keep up a subject unsuitable 
to their capacities or humor. 

It is the concussion of passion that produces 
astorm. Let an angry man alone, and he will 
cool of himself. : 

Wisdom is a nut, which, if not chosen with 
judgment, may cost yeu « tooth, and pay you 
with nothing bat a worm. 

Avoid little oddities in behaviour. But do not 
despise a man of worth, for his having something 
awkward, or less agreeable, in his manner. 

It is a base temper in mankind, that they will 
not take the smallest slight at the hand of those 
who have done them the greatest kindness. 

It is dangerous for a man to attempt, as the 
tower of Pisa seems doing, to see how far he can 
lean from an upright position without falling. 

Lord Palmerston recently said in a speech, 
that a man ought to know a great deal to acquire 
a knowledge of the immensity of his ignorance. 

Never overpraise any absent n, especially 
ladies, in company of ladies. It is the way to 
bring envy and hatred upon those whom you 
wish well to. 

It is better, in conversation with positive men, 
to turn off the subject in dispute with some merry 
conceit, than keep up the contention to the dis- 

b e pany. 

In disputes upon moral or gcientific points, 

ever let your aim be to come at truth, not to 

quer your opp So you never shall be 
at a loss, in losing the argument, and gaining a 
new discovery. 














Soker’s Budget. 


Who invented matches? Adam and Eve. 

The fellow who took offence has not yet re- 
turned it 

The woman who neglects her husband’s shirt 
front, is not the wife of his bosom. 

If you would be employed in serious business, 
don’t set up for a buffoon. 

To keep warm in a cold day, women double 
the cape, and men double the horn. 

Don't locate yourself on the back of a wild 
horse, unless you want to be dis-located. 

When does a farmer act with great radeness 
toward his corn? When he pulls its ears. 

If you are conscious of being green, and don’t 
want folks to see it, try to be an invisible green. 

There is a current belief that a wolf is never 
more dangerous than when he feels sheepish. 

The soldier’s great risk is that of becoming 
extinguished before he can become distinguished. 

“TI will take a bite, too,” as the wolf said, 
when he came across a man eating his dinner in 
the woods. 

“T know weil enough,” said a fellow, “ where 
fresh fish comes from, bat where these salt ones 
are catched, I’ll be hanged if I can tell.” 

A gentleman lately heard a laborer gravely in- 
form two comrades that a 74- pounder is a cannon 
that sends a pound ball exactly seventy-four 
miles. 


Some one says that the municipal arrange- 
ments are so strict in the Arctic regions, that Dr. 
Kane was kept from going further by the North 
Pole-ice ! 

What a suspicious monster the man must have 
been who first invented a lock; but what a truct- 
ing creature the woman who first allowed a latch- 

ey. 

A correspondent of the Lewiston Falls Jour- 
nal says, ‘I paid a short but very pleasant visit 
to a neighbor's cow y day.” onder if he 
stopped to tea, and took cream ? 

Said a person to an inveterate smoker, with a 
ony hagyard countenance, “ You look as if you 

ad come out of your grave to light your cigar, 
and couldn’t find your way back again.” 

“ Steward where’s my berth ?” said a man, re- 
cently, on board one of the Cunard steamers. 
“I begin to feel as if I should very soon nced a 
little weak brandy, or a good deal of tin basin.” 
We believe he used both, 








Quill and Srissors. 


The carrying capacity of the marine fleet trad- 
ing between Chicago and eastern seaports is not 
far, if any, below 45,000,000 bushels of grain, 
yet the receipts of the produce at that port for 
the present season have been so immense that 
this fleet has been unable to carry it off as fast as 
it accumulated, and at the close of navigation 
will leave at Chicago over three million bushels 
of grain in store. 

The example of heroic resistance set by Rus- 
sian Poland has proved contagious, as Austrian 
Poland has already commenced to follow it. 
“ The news from Gallacia,” says the Cologne 
Gazette, “is alarming; the movement in the 
kingdom of Poland is extending to the neighbor- 
ing counties, and in the territory of Cracow, 











ially, it has quite a menacing 
form. 

Regulars are g lly easily distinguished 

from volunteers by their cleanliness. Every man 


has his clothes neatly brushed, and his buttons, 
cap ornaments, cartridge-box, plate and belt 
clasp are always polished, while those of volun- 
teers are seldom clean. This is the work of 
trained orderly sergeants, who are rarely to be 
found in volunteer regiments. 

The storage capacity of Chicago, as per esti- 
mate, on the first of January last, was 5,000,000 
bushels. When the storehouses now in course of 
construction are completed, the storage capacit 
of Chicago will be 8,950,000 bushels ft al 
probability this will be increased, by the close of 
next season’s navigation, to ten millions of 
bushels. 

William Stearns, of Ashburnham, aged thirty- 
three years, died on the 17th, from the effect of 
an accidental gunshot wound received about a 
week previously. He was riding in a wagon, 
with the palm of his right hand over the muzzle 
of the gun, which was loaded with shot, when a 
sudden jolt discharged the weapon. 

The destruction of the postage stamps lately 
in use goes on at a great rate. In New Haven 
the other day some $15,000 worth were burnt by 
a government special agent, and at the Provi- 
dence post-office $10,000 worth were burnt. 

When Mr. Yancey quoted Latin in his speech 
befure the fishmongers of London, the members 
of the ancient Guild a — vociferously. 
They probably unders: in about as well as 
they do the merits of the American question. 

James Smith, of New Britain, Ct., committed 
suicide at Hartford, lately, by throwing himself 
under a train of cars, which passed over him, 
killing him instantly. He had become disheart- 
ened at not obtaining employment. 

The Comte de Chambord, who is called 
Henri V. by the French legitimists, is making an 
eastern tour. He has been to Palestine, and 
when last heard from he was at Alexandria, 
“ hanging out ” with the Viceroy of Egypt. 

Two unmarried ladies have been imprisoned 
in the Fortress of St. Petersburg, and another 
whipped, for presuming to attend a course of 
lectures at the University at St. Petersburg. It 
don’t do for women to know too much in Russia. 

The force of workmen now employed at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard is two thousand five 
hundred. Several vessels are almost ready for 
sea, and most of them will probably be afloat 
within a fortnight. 

The Memetians vessels at the mouth of the 
Pre ng g have the news sent them by loyal 
friends in New Orleans, who enclose slips of 
newspapers and letters in bottles, which are sealed 
and flouted down the river. 

A large steamer has lately been built at Liver- 
pool, England, with the steam jet applied to the 
chimney as it is in locomotives, for the pu 
= ae the draft. It has been partially 


Aman named Arthur Doyle fell dead in 
Rochester, a day or two since, while sawi 
wood. He was fifty-five years of age, and 
no premonitory symptoms of death. 

A vessel arrived at Philadelphia, recently, @ith 
780 bales of cotton from Porto Cabello. That 
region of country is well fitted to cotton raising. 

The Lake Ontario steamers have stopped 
running for the season. They have paid. ex- 
penses, but have hardly done more than that. 

The gross receipts of the Erie Railway Com- 
pany for the first half of November, are reported 
to be $500,000. 

The mackerel fishers of Gloucester, after haul- 
ing up the fishes all summer, are now actually 
hauling up their vessels. 

The English are suffering, not from the want 
of raw cotton, but from their inability to sell 
manufactured cottons. . 

The exports from Baltimore last week were 
$359,052, an increase of about $300,000 on the 
previous week. 

There are 21,500 miles of railroad in the 
Union States, and 5000 miles of canals. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Horatio Carter to 
Miss Sarah A. Newell. 

By Rev. Wm. R Alger, Mr. James L. Conner to Miss 
Mary E. Carrier. 

By Kev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Thomas Platt to Mrs. Sa- 
rab Ann Croft. 

By Rev. R ©. Waterston, Captain Henry Barber to 


Miss E. Frances Flo 


yd. 
By Rev. E. B. Webb, Mr. James M. Smith to Miss 
Ellen E. Batterman. 


By Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Andrew P. Trott to Miss Crissie 
. Gregg. 
By Kev. Dr. Eddy, Mr. Robert M. Sheridan to Miss 
Mary C Locke. 
At Charlestown, nf oer G. E. Ellis, Mr. George H. 
» wal 


Dagget to Miss Marie 


At Dorchester, by Rev. B. 8. Potter, Mr. Jesse T. Cram 
to Miss Louisa Libby. 


At Cambridgeport, by Rev. C A. Skinner, Mr. Frank 
. Rice . er. 








. . King. 
At Woburn, by Kev. Dr. Stebbins, John F. Baldwin, 
Esq , to Miss Eveline Richardson. 

At Lowell, by Rev. D. Mott, Mr. Curtiss Huntley to 
Miss Anna D. Fogg. 


At Dartmouth, by Rev. G. W. Tripp, Mr. Joseph Gif- 
ford to Miss Abby M. Gidley. vs 


Deaths. 


In this olty, Hon. John H. Wilkins, 67; Miss Judith 
Basin; Mr. James H. Barnes, 24; Mrs. Sophia 
62; Miss Mary Elizabeth Clark, 43; Mr. Edward B. 8tod- 

40; Mrs. . Wyman, 42. 
wn Roxbury, Miss Abigail Seaver, 85; Miss Elizabeth 
» 25. 

At Chariestown, Mr. Peter Conant, 76. 

At Cam » Mrs Betey Bradshaw, 73. 

At Cambridge, Jacob H. Bates, Erq., 73. 

At North Chelsea, Mrs. Ann Sarah Tucker, 39. 

At Somerville, Miss Elizabeth Andrews, 77. 
At lone, Rev. James Drummond, 46; Mr. George W. 


, 28. 
At Lexio Miss Lydia Wyman, 81. 
At Bilteree, Mr. William Tyler, 66 
At Attleboro’, Mr. Alfred Claftin, 53. 
At Beverly, Mr. Samuel Adams, 70; Mrs. Sally A. 
jreene, 14. 
At New Bedford, Mr. Andrew Volger, 72; Mrs. Elizs- 











J. Peok! . 
At Newburyport, Mr. William Chase, 76. 
At Manch Mr. b i 


: ith. 75. 
At Essex, Mr. Seth Andrews. 59. 
At Nantucket, Captain Issac Hodges, 91; Mr. Jobn B. 


At Worcester, Mrs. Sarah Nason, 83. 
At Royalston, Hey Ebenezer Perkins. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
ONE IN HEAVEN. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 
’Tis the first grave of the household, 
Where these drifts of violets hide; 
They were up last year, in clusters, 
Just before our dear one died; 
Here and there, like groups of maidens 
With their sweet heads meekly bowed, 
Shining through the spriuging verdure 
Like the blue rifts of a cloud. 


Turning the fresh sod to hallow 
In the mould a narrow bed, 
Pierced the rude spade, like an arrow, 
Through the webs of silver thread 
Which were woven, snowy-fibered, 
Like a network, in and out, 
Just beneath the grassy surface 
Where the infant violets sprout; 


And the tender roots were severed 
At a single fatal stroke 
Even as our hearts were sundered, 
And their sweet ties rudely broke 
By the sharp unsparing sickle 
In the shadowy Reaper’s hand, 
Who, a-gleaning, plucked the fairest 
From our happy household band. 


We were saved—but now the household 
Hath its mournful vacant chair, 

And an angel sometimes glideth 
Stilly down, and sitteth there! 

“One in heaven ’—we whisper softly, 

As we count our number o’er; 

One in heaven—albeit our circle 
Shall be perfect, here, no more! 


One in heaven—albeit the violets 
In this sweet decline of May, 
Cluster thickly o’er the bosom 
Where his pale hands folded lay! 
One in heaven—and lo! a warble 
Sweet and distant, thrills the heart, 
And behold, with sudden shimmer 
White wings rustle and depart! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 





BY LAURA J. ARTER. 





Sucn rich, gushing music fell from the lips 
of gentle Mary Broughton that calm, autumn 
evening! Very neat and trim she looked, in her 
dark calico dress and white linen collar, with her 
brown hair taken back smoothly from her white 
brow, and her large gray eyes, full of a happy 
light that diffused itself all over the colorless 
face, till it reached the red lips, and wreathed 
them in a contented smile. Her low rocking- 
chair was drawn up beside the window that 
looked into the garden, bright with autumn flow- 
ers, and the willow work-basket by her side was 
filled with patches of every hue, that her skillful 
fingers were swiftly arranging into a quilt. 

The room was scrupulously clean; the brass 
andirons in the old-fashioned fireplace were pol- 
ished till you could see your face in them;,the 
bright hues of the home-made carpet on the floor 
were not disfigured by a speck of dust; the 
mantel-piece was adorned with a couple of bou- 
quets, prettily arranged, but placed in plain glass 
tumblers; the muslin curtains at the windows 
were as white as snow, and the small lounge was 
covered with the neatest and brightest chintz. 
In fact, everything betokened an air of comfort, 
without wealth. In one corner of the room was 
an elegant guitar ; it had been a present to Mary 
from her wealthy cousin, Bella Crampton, and 
was her chief pleasure and amusement. 

Presently the sweet song was hushed, and the 
work was dropped from the busy fingers, for a 
handsome, smiling face was thrust in at the open 
window close beside the singer, causing a little 
shriek of fright, followed by a laughing rebuke 
to the intruder—he was a welcome one, you 
could see, from the faint pink that welled up in 
her face. 

“ See what I’ve got for you, Mary,” he said, 
holding out of her reach a dainty little letter, and 
fairly laughing at her vain attempts to get pos- 
session of it. 

“What a tease you are, Gerald. Please give 
it to me, that’s a good boy.” 

“Not till I’ve had my pay, little one,” leaning 
over as he spoke, and kissing the red, pouting 
lips, then placing the coveted epistle in her 
hands. 

She tore it open eagerly, and the young gen- 
tleman—Gerald Leighton—amused himself while 
she was reading it, by turning her work basket 
into a hopeless confusion. She folded it up at 
last, and placed itin her pocket, looking up 
fondly in his face as she did so. 

“No secrets from your liege lord, birdie; who 
is itfrom ?”’ passing his hand tenderly over her 
smooth hair, as he spoke. . 

“ From Cousin Bella Crampton. She is com- 
ing to spend the winter with me. Aren’t you 
glad?” 

“ Indeed, I can’t say that I am, for I shall not 
have you all to myself, then; she will steal half 
the pleasant evenings away from me, that are 
mine. now, with you. What kind of a girl is 
she, Mary ?” 

“Just the best girl in the world. Warm- 
hearted, lovable and beautiful. You will be 
falling in love with her, I expect, and leaving me 
to a life of spinsterdom.” 

“Not a bit of it, dearie. My heart is effect- 
ually steeled against her manifold charms, for I 
have already within it the dearest little girl in 
all the land.” 

She smiled contentedly, while her hand crept 
into his eager clasp. A sweet silence fell over 
them then. Presently she spoke again. 

“ Gerald!” 

“ Well, dear?” 

“Do you love me?” 

“ What a queer little puss you are. Of course 
I do—betier than everything else living—better 
than I can ever tell you.” 

She knew very well what his answer would be, 
yet it was sweet to hear it again and again from 
Ais lips. It was twilight when he left her She 


looked at his retreating form with proud fond- 
ns. 


Tavoluntarily her lips murmured : 








“Thank God that Gerald Leighton loves me ; 
that before many more months have passed away, 
I shall be his companion for life.” 

Two weeks later, when Gerald Leighton 
stepped into the cheerful sitting-room at Mr. 
Broughton’s, to make his evening visit to Mary, 
his eyes were fairly dazzled by the lovely appari- 
tion before him. It was a young girl, not more 
than seventeen years of age, a perfect brunette, 
and as beautiful as a poet’s dream. Her jetty 
hair hung in short, heavy curls around her head ; 
her eyes were large, black and lustrous; her 
cheeks of the richest crimson ; her small, rosy 
mouth was parted in an arch smile, revealing a 
set of pearly teeth; her form was rounded and 
graceful; her hands small and white, unadorned 
save bya single diamond ring that flashed in the 
bright firelight, and the large, flowing sleeves of 
her rich, brown merino dress displayed her beau- 
tifully shaped arms. 

Mary rose hastily, as she saw her visitor, and 
introduced her cousin, Bella Crampton. Mr. 
Leighton bowed gracefully, but the little lady 
came forward with a pretty frankness, and placed 
her small hand in his. 

“We must be good friends, Mr. Leighton, 
and dispense with all formality, for Mary has 
been telling me about you, and I am very anx- 
ious to like my new cousin—that is to be,” she 
said, smiling and looking even more bewilder- 
ingly beautiful than before. 

“It shall be my pride and ambition to be 
worthy the friendship of so fair a lady,” he said, 
gallantly. 

Then the conversation flowed on easily and 
smoothly. Bella was a fluent and brilliant talk- 
er,and Mr. Leighton was charmed with her 
freshness and vivacity. When Mary went to the 
door with him, to say good-night, she asked him 
how he liked her cousin. 

“ Better than I thought I should, yet I would 
not give my little Mary for a dozen like her.” 
He stood holding both her hands in his own, and 
looking into her sweet face as he spoke. 

“ You had better wait awhile before you make 
such a positive assertion,” she said, laughingly, 
“for you have not been fairly tested yet. The 
better you know her, the more you will like her ; 
but beautiful and good as she is, I am not afraid 
that you will love me less, for knowing her. I 
have faith in my Gerald’s love.” 

A few more low, loving words, and he kissed 
her good-night, and she went back inio the sit- 
ting-room, to hear her cousin’s playful remarks 
about her handsome and accomplished new 
cousin. 

The next day, as the two girls sat in’ Mary’s 
little room, she told Bella all her plans for the 
fature. Of the little home Gerald was building 
for them—a tiny thing it was to be, with only 
three rooms—enough for them, Mary said, till 
Gerald could afford something better. Then 
she told of the small dooryard, with its white 
pickets and smooth green grass, and the pretty 
geraniums and verbenas that were to be dotted 
over it, with two rose-bushes, a scarlet creeper, 
and a snowy white one on either side of the 
sitting-room window...Then she took Bella 
down stairs to a large closet, and showed her 
that her fingers had not been idle in preparing 
for her new home. A dozen snowy sheets, and 
as many pillow-cases, half adozen damask table- 
cloths, white muslin window curtains, that were 
to be hung over green paper blinds, Mary said, 
with a quantity of pretty patchwork quilts, all 
the results of her own labor. Then, with all a 
housekeeper’s pride, she cisplayed a complete set 
of plain white dishes, wih an accompanying 
set of German silver forks, and large and smail 
spoons. These were all hers, she said, bought 
with the money she had earned in teaching the 
country school for six months. 

“What a famous little housekeeper you are, 
Mary, and how proud of you and of his snug 
little home that handsome Gerald Leighton will 
be. Iam such an idle thing—I never even try 
to help myself, much less others. What a sacri- 
ficing spirit you must have!” Bella said this, 
and looked at her cousin admiringly. 

“Sacrificing? Why, Bella, nothing on earth 
gives me half so much pleasure as to think I can 
do something to assist Gerald. You know he 
is only a young physician, not fairly installed in 
his profession yet; and I could not bear to be a 
burden to him, and keep him down in the world, 
when I could so easily prevent it. I intend to 
be an assistant to him, as well as an obedient, 
loving wife.” She said this so earnestly, and 
such a holy, beautiful light shone from her eyes, 
that Bella thought it a pity Gerald could not see 
how pretty she looked. 

The quiet, country life was a novelty to Bella. 
She never tired of roaming through the woods, 
that now wore their autumn dress of rainbow hue, 
listening to the falling nuts, and gathering the 
purple clusters of grapes. Mary always joined 
her in her rambles, as ardent an admirer of na- 
ture as herself. Many a wreath of gold and 
crimson leaves was woven to cover the two young 
heads, many a moss basket, made by skillful 
fingers, found its way to the sitting-room table, 
filled with nuts or flowers, or grapes. As often 
as he could leave his business, Gerald Leighton 
joined them in their pleasant walks. 

He loved to watch the rich glow of enthusi- 
asm that spread itself over Bella’s face, to hear 
her clear, birdlike voice trill some wild, merry 
song, as she tripped along, rustling the leaves 
with her small feet. Mary, who was more quiet 
than her cousin, was always happy and contented, 
so long as Gerald turned his beautiful eyes full 
of love upon her, or murmured some low, fond 
words in her ears. 

So the time wore on, till winter came. Then 
there were long, cozy evenings spent by the 
bright, sparkling fire, evenings brimming over 
with happiness for them all. Mary would sit 
with her patchwork, while Bella made a pretty 
pretence of being busy with some slippers she 
was embroidering, her little taper fingers as 
gracefal as the buds she imitated. When she 
tired of this, she would throw herself on a stool 
at Mary’s feet, and chatter away in her sweet, 
childlike manner, or, touching the strings of the 
guitar, would mingle her musical voice with its 
melodious chords. 

There was nothing beautiful about Mary; her 





face was a sweet, grave one, yet, when compared 
with Bella, she was almost homely. Uncon- 
sciously, Gerald Leighton had learned to note 
the contrast, saying to himself, though, by way 
of excuse, that Mary was far more lovable than 
her bewitchingly beautiful cousin. 

One evening Mary had left the room to assist 
her mother about preparing tea. Bella sat near 
the fire, working on her slippers, and did not hear 
Mr. Leighton enter the room, till he playfully 
laid his hand on her work. 

“What a tease you are, Cousin Gerald! Do 
go away!” 

“ First permit me to claim the kiss which is 
the right of all cousins,” he said, langhingly. 

“Indeed, I shall do no such thing, you imper- 
tinent fellow. You are not my cousin yet, and 
if you were I~” 

He did not let her finish the sentence, but took 
her blushing face in his hands, and kissed her 
sweet, tempting lips. That kiss revealed to 
him what he had never known before—that he 
loved Bella Crampton, but as something dearer 
than a cousin could ever be. The knowledge 
sent a pang of self-reproach through his heart. 
He walked quickly to the window, and stood 
silent and gloomy, looking out on the dreary 
landscape, and hating himself for having allowed 
his heart for one moment to cast off its allegiance 
to Mary. He thought of her confidence in him, 
of the sacrifice she had made, and was yet willing 
to make for him, and of her pure, unwavering 
love. It was almost madness. Bella came up 
to him softly. 

“ Cousin Gerald, are you offended with me ?” 
Her voice trilled out low and sweetly. 

“ Offended with you, Bella? No, I wish I 
could be. You must never call me cousin again, 
though—it pains me. There, leave me awhile 
now, I shall be myself again presently.” 

She went quietly from the room, and did not 
return again till tea was ready, then she found 
Gerald apparently as gay as usual. After that 


he did not visit them so often, resolving by stay-” 


ing away, to tear out the beautiful image that 
fastened itself in his heart, where Mary’s should 
have been. The task was harder than he had 
supposed it would be. 

It was Christmas at last, and a merry one it 
had been for them all. Gifts had been exchanged, 
and kind, loving wishes as well. Bella had fin- 
ished the slippefs, and presented them to Gerald. 
She had surprised Mary with a present of an 
elegant little watch; but beautiful as it was, it 
was not so precious to her as the picture Gerald 
had placed in her hands that morning. 

A heavy snow lay on the ground, and the 
night was a clear, moonlight one. Mr. Leighton 
came around early in the evening, with a sleigh, 
to take the cousins out; but Mary had a severe 
headache, and could not go. She begged Bella 
to go without her, and would hear no excuses. 
This was both unexpected and unpleasant for 
Gerald. He had avoided being alone with Bella 
since the evening he discovered his real feelings ; 
but there was no excuse foyfact going, and so 
with Bella tucked down by, ide, looking even 
more bewitching than he touched the 
high-spirited horses, and kissing his hand good- 
by to Mary, they dashed off down the road. 

Mary was lying on the lounge in the sitting- 
room, when they drove home. The family had 
all retired, and the faint firelight revealed her 
white face. She was awaiting Bella’s return, 
before seeking the rest she needed. She heard 
the hall door open, and ft ps on the threshold 
then a manly voice said : 

“But I tell you, Bella, I love you, I worship 
you. I have struggled against it, because it 
was wronging Mary; but I cannot conquer it. 
I cannot live without you, now.” The voice 
was fall of passionate entreaty. 

“0, Gerald, you know too well how much I 
love you; but we must leave each other forever. 
I would not be the cause of blighting Mary’s 
happiness. She will make you a better wife than 
Iever could. Take her and love her, and send 
me from you, for to love me now is wicked. 
O, Gerald, darling—” She broke down in sobs 
and tears. 

“Bella, Bella, we cannot*control our hearts. 
I know we have wronged Mary, yet would it not 
be a thousand times worse for me to marry her, 
and love you, than to trust to her generosity, and 
tell her our error?. O, my Bella, I cannot, will 
not give you up.” 

For a moment Mary was motionless, then while 
her naturally pale face took a yet whiter shade, 
she walked slowly into the hall where they stood. 
She had nerved herself for the task before her; 
yet when she saw Gerald’s strong arm round 
Bella’s waist, when she saw him kiss her tear- 
stained face, she staggered for a moment against 
the wall, covering her face with her hands, as if 
to shut them from her view. She was calm 
again ina moment. Then she went up to them 
quietly. 

“ Bella, Gerald, do not let me come between 
you and your happiness. I do not blame either 
of you. I believe you have tried to do right. 
It is indeed better thus, Gerald, than for your 
whole life to be a hollow falsehood. I hope she 
will love you as well as I have done. Bella, 
sweet cousin, do not grieve for me; this, as all 
other sorrows, must wear away in time, and I 
shall be happy in knowing I have made my two 
dearest friends so. Bella, this is my Christmas 
gift to you. Treasure it above all other earthly 
things.” She took Gerald’s passive hand, and 
placed it in that of her cousin. “May God 
bless you both, and grant you a life of peace, and 
contentment, and joy.” She pressed her cold 
lips on Bella’s forehead, and as quietly as she had 
come, left the hall and went to her own room. 

The lovers had not had time to speak, so sud- 
denly had this transpired; but now they looked 
in each other’s eyes, half with sorrow, half with 
joy. Bella spoke first. 

“How calm she was. If she had loved you 
as I do, it would have broken her heart, dear 
Gerald.” 

He did not reply. He knew, better than Bella, 
that Mary’s calmness had been the calmness of 
despair. It was the only thing that kept his joy 
from being complete. 

The next day Mary did not leave her room 
till evening, then she joined the family, looking 





” 





so serene and calm that no one save Gerald, who 
was present, guessed one half that she had suf- 
fered. There was nothing cold or reserved in 
her manners. She was, to all appearances, the 
same quiet, affectionate Mary. It cost her a 
severe struggle to assume a cheerfulness she felt 
so little; but she was too noble to wish to rendez 
others miserable. 

Bella remained with them a month longer. 
It would be useless to try to describe the torture 
poor Mary endured all this long, long time. 
The awakening from her sweet dream of happi- 





mother entered the room with a letter for her. 
Her heart stood still for a moment, as she recog- 
nized the writing. It was from Gerald. She 
feared to read it, but at last summoned courage. 
All over her pale face the red blood flowed as she 
read : 


“ A year ago, Mary, I cast from me the holiest, 
most precious gift ever bestowed on man. J 
turned from your deep, earnest, enduring love, 
to revel in the smiles of your beautiful cousin. 
I was not myself then. was bewitched with 
her loveliness, pleased with her artless, childish 
ways, and flattered with her preference and 





ness had been so sudden and so plete, that 
she felt as if everything beautiful and joyful in 
her life had died out on that dreadful night. 
She was patient and unmurmuring, though, even 
in the midst of her sufferings. 

Gerald Leighton never before so fully appre- 
ciated her beautiful, self-denying character. He 
read in the depths of her sad, gray eyes the 
daily anguish that filled her soul. He remem- 
bered with keen remorse, the bright pictures she 
had painted of their future life, of the home that 
her careful hands would have rendered a haven 
of peace and rest. Yet when he listened to 
Bella’s endearing words, and felt the warm kisses 
she lavished upon him, he forgot everything else 
in the fascination her presence threw around him. 
Mary was strong in her own clear-minded good- 
ness ; but Bella clung to him in a helpless, child- 
like way, deferring everything to him. 

When Bella bade him good-by, before leaving 
for her splendid home, it was with a torrent of 
tears, and unlimited promises, never for one mo- 
ment to forget him, till he came to make her his 
bride. In consideration of Mary’s feelings, the 
time had been postponed for a year. This was 
Gerald’s work —he could not beer to further 
wound the tender, sensitive girl by a hasty 
marriage. 

Bella clung to him in a paroxysm of grief, 
never even heeding the presence of her cousin, 
who stood pale and tearless, looking out of the 
window, her heart aching with a terrible, hopeless 
pain, to see bestowed upon another the caresses 
once given to her. Finally the carriage drove to 
the door, and Bella permitted herself to be lifted 
into it, and with a fresh burst of tears, bade the 
man drive on. 

Gerald waited till he could no longer see the 
flutter of her delicate lace handkerchief, and then 
went into the room, where Mary yet stood by the 
window, apparently calm and immovable. He 
went up to her, and took her resistless hand in 
both his own. It was cold as ice. 

“Com to the fire, Mary—sister—you are cold 
and shivering,” for a tremor had seized her 
frame, as she felt her hand again clasped in 
his. 

“T am not cold, Gerald, only ill—so ill at 
heart!” she said, smiling a faint, sickly smile. 
‘«T shall soon be better, only leave me.” The 
words came from lips that seemed to be frozen. 

* Mary, I know that you are suffering. I know 
how good you have been, and I bless you for it, 
though the knowledge makes me almost as mis- 
erable as yourself. Forget me, Mary; forget I 
was ever anything more to you than a brother. 
Iam not worthy of you, at any rate. I have 
not spoken to you thus before; but let me now 
thank you, for your kindness to my Iittle Bella. 
It wrings my heart to look in your sad, white 
face.” 

“ Bella is my cousin, and I love her ; even if I 
did not, for the sake of what you once were to 
me, I should be kind to her. As to myself, 
Gerald, do not notice me—do not think of me. 
I shall soon be cheerful and happy again, no 
doubt. But you had better go, now; I feel 
stronger when alone.” She held out her thin 
hand to him—it had grown thinner since that 
night—and he clasped it reverently in his own, 
and without another word left the house. 

Six months later, Gerald Leighton received a 
letter from Bella Crampton. It ran thus: 


“I know you will hate me, Gerald; but I 
must tell you now, that Ido not love you. I 
believed sincerely that I did, when I left you at 
Cousin Mary’s ; but since then, I have met one, 
who has become to me dearer than everything 
else in the world. I know your generous spirit, 
and am sure you will release me from an enyage- 
ment made without reflection. I hope you will 
learn 10 love some one else more worthy of you 
than Iam. Forgive me the wrong I have done 
you. Bewva.” 


He read it through carefully, and the color on 
his face never varied. Then he drew the candle 
to him, and leg its flames wrap the delicate note 
in a light blaze, till nothing was left but a pile of 
white ashes. A sigh, almost of relief—surely 
not of grief— escaped his lips, as he sat and 
thought of Bella. After awhile, he sat down to 
his desk, and wrote : - 


“TI gladly release you, Bella, and forgive you, 
too, for I am sure it is best fur both of us. 
“Geratp Leiguton.” 


The next week there was a letter for Mary in 
her work-basket. It was from Gerald, telling 
her all that had transpired. It closed thus : 


“ Through the kindness of a wealthy uncle, I 
shall be able to attend lectures for the next six 
months. At the end of that time I shall come 
back to my home, to begin anew life. Whether 
it will be a bright or a dark one, I know not. 
Mary, dear friend, think as kindly as you can, 
of GERALD.” 


For the first time for months she shed tears. 
So.long as she had believed him happy, she could 
endure ail things ; bat now her heart was full of 
bitterness towards the one who had destroyed the 
loveliness of his life. She wrote a reproachful 
letter to Bella, but her better nature conquered 
ere it was fairly sealed, and she threw it in the 
fire. 

After this, there was nothing for ber to do but 
to go on with the monotonops routine of home 
life. She was patient and cheerful—the neatest 
housekeeper, the tenderest nurse, the most affec- 
tionate daughter. Meantime, a letter from her 
cousin had announced her marriage, and subse- 
quent long wedding tour. To this, Mary wrote 
a kind reply, but she did not wish to continue 
the correspondence, and so the matter rested 
where it was. 

It was the week before Christmas. She sat 








busy with her sewing one morning, when her 





to my opinion. I made a mistake that 
many other men have made—I mistook 4 whim, 
a passion, for something better and purer. 
Bella saved us both a life of misery by her mar- 
riage with another. There was nothing in com- 
mon between us. Even in the midst of my in- 
fatuation, I always felt like turning to you for 
sympathy and advice. You know what all this 
is leading me to say, Mary; you know that I 
come to you again, humbly and penitently, to lay 
my love at your feet. Do not spurn it, Mary ; 
it is pure and holy—a love that shall never again 
waver or turn cold. Forgive me for what is past, 
Mary, and in the future i shall me by my devo- 
tion to atone for my almost fatal error. Only 
take me back to your warm, loving heart, Mary, 
only let me call you by the sweet name, wife, 
and with your help I shall try to be a better man 
hereafter. I am coming home at Christmas. 
Will Mary forgive me, and once again trust me, 
and be to me the dear girl she has ever been ? 
God grant it! GERALD.” 


Bow merrily her songs rippled over the house 
in waves of music that day! How happily she 
sat by the firelight that evening, and dreamed 
once again of the tiny house with its three cheer- 
ful rooms, and its pretty yard and flowers; and 
dearest of all, of Gerald himself—of Gerald who 
would then be her husband. 

Christmas eve again. “ Joy is a great beauti- 
fier,” and Mary certainly looked pretty in her 
brown dress, with the faint flush on her cheeks. 
No need of words to tell her whose were the foot- 
steps coming up the walk, and with a glad cry 
she bounded down she steps to meet him. She 
had forgotten and forgiven everything. He was 
te her the dearest, noblest man living. He 
caught her up in his eager arms, raining kisses 
on cheek, and lip, and brow, trying to check the 
glad tears that flowed over her face ; but his own 
eyes were moistened, and his own lips were 
tremulous. 

“Mary, darling, birdie, this is more than I 
deserve—more than I hoped for. How can I 
ever repay you ?” 

“Only love me, Gerald. It is all I ask of 
you.” 

He drew her to him again, fondly looking into 
her face. 

“TI accept your love as the choicest of all 
earthly blessings, and my whole life shall be de- 
voted to guarding and strengthening it—so help 
me God ad 





ASSYRIAN MODE OF MARRIAGE. 

The ancient Assyrians had a practice with re- 
spect to marriage which appears somewhat novel, 
when compared with the modus operandi of muk- 
ing brides got ideg: - in the ni h 
cen The fo ivi this mighty empire 
was laid by Scart the first ages after a food, 
and its history, although shrouded in great ob- 
scurity, is the most interesting of all the nations 
of antiquity, Wath regard to the institution of 
marriage among the Assyrians, the historians 
tell us that every year, all the young girls in the 
empire were commanded by law to assemble at 
one place, commonly in the chief city, and the 
public crier would there putthem up for sale, one 
after another. The wealthy customers paid high 
prices for those whose beauty seemed the most 
attractive. The money which was received for 
these, was bestowed as a portion with the more 
homely, whom nobody seemed to fancy. After 
the most beautiful had been disposed of, the 
crier presented such as were less attractive, and 
asked if any one would accept of such a one 
with such a sum of money. ‘The sale proceeded 
by coming lower and lower, and that maiden was 
at last allotted to him who was willing to accept 
of her with the smallest pecuniary portion. 
This very ingenious method of facilitating and 
promoting marriages, shows the importance the 
law-givers of the Assyrians placed upon the in- 
stitution. The prospective bridegrooms were 
never allowed to carry off the persons they had 
purchased, until they had given sufficient securi- 
ty that they would marry them. If at any time 
it turned out that the pzrties could not agree, the 
man was obliged to refund the money he had 
received. Herodotus informs us that this mode 
of husband-and-wife making was abolished, to- 
ward the end of the Assyrian monarchy. it is 
not known the direct origin of this practice, but 
probably it had its foundation in that custom 
which prevailed very universally in the early 
ages, of the husband being obliged to purchase 
his wife, instances of which are given in the 
Bible.—Ancient History. 








TH GLORY OF THE PINES. 


Magnificent! nay, sometimes almost terrible. 
Other trees, tufting crag or hill, yield to the form 
and sway of the ground, clothe it with suft com- 
pliance, are partly its comforters. But the pine 
rises in serene resistance, self-contained ; nor van 
I ever without awe stay long under a great Alpine 
cliff, far from all houses or works of men, jouk- 
ing up to its companies of pine, as they stand on 
the imaccessible juts and perilous Jedyes of the 
enormous wali, its quiet atiitudes, each like 
the shadow of the one beside it—upright, fixed, 
spectral as troops of ghosts standing on the wail 
of Hades not knowing each other—dumb forever. 
You sannot reach them, cannot cry to them— 
these trees never hear human voice; they are far 
above. ali sounds but the winds. No fuot ever 
stirred faiien leaves of theirs. All comflortiess 
they stand between the two eternities of the va- 
cancy and the rocks; yet with such iron will that 
the rock itself looks bent and shattered beside 
them—fragile, weak, inconsistent, compared to 
their dark energy of delicate life and monotony 

hanted pride, bered, unconquerable. 


o! 
—Ruskin. 








CATS AND GARDENS. 


Every lover of flowers knows that a “ bull 
in a china shop” is not more out of place, than 
a cat in a garden, yet itis not generaily knowa 
that there is one plant at least which cannot be 
grown except in the absence of the feline race. 
The plant is Nemophilla, and it has been fre- 
quently noticed that before the seed has been a 
week in the ground all the cats in the neighbor- 
hood wil! come and roll themselves in the place 
where it is sown; and although it hes no smeil, 
they will single it out from among a score of 
batches of other seeds. To fairly test the matter, 
some Nemophilla was sowed in a large vase which 
stood alone in the centre of a plot of grass, and 
long before the seed appeared above the ground, 
three or four cats were frequently noticed at once 
rolling on the top of the vase. What is the 1ea- 
son of this curious fancy of the cat?—Nous and 
Queries. 
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THE PINK DOMINO; 
—oR,— 


THE CARNIVAL BALL. 
BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Tne carnival of 1774 was drawing to its close, 
and a gay period of festivity and excess it had 
proved. The young Count de Marmont was sit- 
ting alone, luxuriantly wrapped in his brocade 
dressing-gown, and daintily sipping a cup of pure 
Mocha coffee, then at the height of popularity in 
Paris, when his valet entered, and presented him 
a deliciously perfumed note upon a silver salver, 

The count lazily examined the seal; the de- 
vices of which were quaint and pretty, but the 
arms were not those of any noble house he could 
on the moment recall. The superssription was a 
fine female hand, but that, too, was unknown. 
In consideration of these circumstances he open- 
ed the note with some degree of interest, and 
read as follows: 


“My pear Count:—You will be without 
fail at the opera ball to night; itis the last one 
of the carnival and will so gay. But it is 
not for that 1 bid you come—I must see you in 
relation to matters of importance. You will 
know me by my wearing a pink domino with a 
star on the shoulder. 1 shall know you in what- 
ever disguise you may assume. The heart is the 
best clairvoyant. 

“ Yours, AMIE.” 

Marmont tossed the note from him rather care- 
lessly and recommenced sipping his coffee, mut- 
tering, meanwhile to himself, “Who can this 
be? But pshaw! why need I bother my head 
about the matter at all? am I not engaged to 
Julie de Fontange, the divinest little Peri out of 
Paradise? And have I not promised her to cut 
those masquerade balls? But this is the last one 
of the season, and i’ faith, I should like to go. 
Now I should like to go above all things—for the 
last time.” 

“Does monsieur think of going to the ball 
masque to-night ?”” asked the obsequious valet, 
Lecompte, who had been watching his master’s 
face with keen eyes, such a look as a terrier dog 
might regard a suspicious hole in the floor. 
“ Ah! it will be magniticent! All the noblesse 
will be there, and monsieur looks so well in the 
new blue and silver suit.” 

“ Silence!’ cried Marmont. 

The countenance of the valet fell. If he had 
lost his father or mother, he could not have look- 
ed more heart-stricken. 

“ Monsieur will be the death of me,” he said. 

“ Well, then I am going,” said Marmont, ris- 
ing ; “but see you say nothing of my purpose to 
any one.” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Remember.” 

“<1 shall be dumb, monsieur.” 

The valet laid his hand upon his heart, as he 
thus promised most faithfully to obey his mas- 
ter’s injanction, and Marmont went to the riding 
school, with all confidence in the integrity of his 
servant. 

In the course of the morning, however, the 
valet met in the garden of the Palais Royale 
Mademoiselle Adele, the plump and pretty wait- 
ing-maid of Mdlle. Julie de Fontange. These 
two characters, officiating as the winged Mercu- 
ries of their master and mistress, were frequent- 
ly brought in contact with each other, and to 
“ preserve the dramatic unity ” as Mr. Lecompte 
averred, they fell in love. Of course, when they 
met that day, the ball of the evening was the 
topic of the moment, and as Lecompte’s master 
had promised Adele’s mistress that he would not 
go to another masquerade ball, it was of course 
very natural and proper that the faithful servant 
should inform the young lady that he was going, 
and that he was going in the blue and silver suit, 
and that, moreover, he had come to this decision 
immediately after receiving a note directed in a 
female hand. 

Having obtained this little morsel of gossip, 
Malle. Adele darted away with it in a very bird- 
like manner to communicate it to Mdlle. Julie de 
Fontange. When you ask a lady who told her 
such and such a thing, she will generally smile 
and answer that a little bird brought her the in- 
telligence. Now nine times out of ten, this same 
little bird is a light built lass, with a roguish eye, 
a slender waist, and a foot like a fairy’s. 

Some women, in the position of Julie de Fon- 
tange, would have been thrown into a fit of 
jealous rage, at hearing such a piece of news as 
she had just received, but Jalie was a good and 
sensible girl, and knew very well that Marmont 
loved her dearly, and so she said very gently to 
her maid : 

“ Very well. I shall be there myself!” 

“ You, mademoiselle ?” 

“Yes, Adele, why not ?” 

“ Certainly, if madame pleases.” 

The little waiting-maid clapped her little hands 
together, and almost danced for joy. 

“ And what dress will madame wear?” she 
asked. 

“‘ That is my secret,” replied the mistress, smil- 
ing quietly. 

Miss Adele pouted, but asked no more ques- 
tions, for she knew her mistress was firm, and 
encouraged no familiarity. 

Gaily and brilliantly did the ball open that 
night; music, flowers, perfumes, a vast crowd, 
universal hilarity, gave it a peculiar and intox- 
icating charm. You hardly regretted that the 
ladies were masked, it was so interesting to guess 
what their faces might be from the indications of 
hand, figure and foot, or the contour of the white 
and finely moulded chin, appearing beneath the 
lace fringe of the vizard. 

Marmont was there, seeking in the throng for 
the pink domino. He found her at last, but her 
figure was so disguised in the loose folds of her 
dress that its contours were undistinguishable, 
but it was tall and ding, notwithstand 
ing the feet that peeped forth in the high-heeled 
slippers were beautifully small, and the jewelled 
hand laid upon Marmont’s arm carelessly and 
lightly, was fair, white and aristocratic. 

“‘ Here at last!” whisgered the mask to him. 
“* Ac your bidding, lady.” 
“You are no recreant knight, 





whispered one 


of the most musical voices he had ever listened 
to. “You have not made your Amie wait in 
vain for you. Now, tell me, can you guess who 
Iam? Come, try if you can.” 
“You are the Baroness de Fauchere.” 
“ Wide of the mark,” said the pink domino, 
laughing lightly. 
“ You are not.” 
“No; and yet I can describe to you the dec-, 
of the b ’s boudoir, to show you 
that I belong to her set.” 
“If you please,” said Marmont. 
And he listened to a minute and correct de- 
scription from the pink domino of her ladyship’s 
boudoir. Then branching off, as if she delighted 
to perplex and surprise him, she recounted a 
thousand particulars of Marmont’s life, habit, 
even his thoughts, until he was completely per- 
plexed and bewildered. 
“T am completely mystified,” he said at length. 
“The riddle of the Sphinx was nothing to this. 
You must take pity, and reveal to me the being, 
the good angel who takes such an interest in my 
affairs. I feel that you must be beautiful; step 
aside with me and lift your mask. I conjure 
you, do.” 
“Nay.” 
“ But I insist.” 
‘Perhaps you will not like me as well.” 
“T do not fear, come.” 
“Not here, not amid this vulgar crowd,” re- 
plied the pink domino. “ But go with me to my 
hotel, where there are some friends of mine who 
are desirous of the honor of making your acquain- 
tance, and I will reveal all. When you know us, 
you will thank fortune for having brought you 
here to-night.” 
“Don’t accept the invitation!” said another 
voice in a low whisper—so low indeed, that it 
reached only the ears of Marmont. 
He turned suddenly and saw beside him a 
young lad, wearing his own blue and silver liv- 
ery, but masked like himself. The page, so soon 
as he was observed,’shook his head, held up a 
warning finger, agd then disappeared in the bril- 
liant crowd that surrounded them. 
But of course, Marmont paid no attention to 
the impertinent interference of a strange stripling, 
and yielding to the impulse of his curiosity, left 
the ball room with his fair friend, and was soon 
after seated beside her in her carriage. He was 
80 fascinated by the wit and gayety of her by his 
side, that he did not notice the direction the car- 
riage took, only that the course was very rapid. 
When the driver reined up and the footman threw 
open the door, the pink domino gave her hand 
to Marmont, sprang lightly out of the carriagé, 
and then hurried him into the house and up a 
dark staircase, and then ushered him into a room 
which was also in complete darkness. 
“Where can my lackeys be ?” she said, pet- 
tishly. “They have taken advantage of my ab- 
sence, but wait here for a moment, and I will 
quickly remedy this neglect.” 
Marmont was left in the darkness, but not en- 





ed his shoulder. 

“Marmont!” said a voice that thrilled to his 
very heart. 

“Julie de Fontange!” exclaimed the young 
man. “You here! are you a partner in this 
mystery ?” 

“Alas, no!” replied Julie. “Finding that 
you rejected my warning, I got up behind the 
carriage and followed you into this house. I 
fear you are betrayed. Ifso, though unable to 
save you, I can at least die with you.” 

She could say no more. Lights appeared, 
and with them three ruffianly fellows, with long 
rapiers at their sides, preceded by the pink 
domino, whose face, now that she was uumasked, 
exhibited features of great regularity—but which 
were stamped by the unmistakable signet of cun- 
ning and cruelty. 

“So you are not alone, I find,” she said, 
glancing at Julie, who was dressed in blue and 
white livery. ‘ Who is this boy?” 

“My page, madame,” replied Marmont, with 
perfect coolness. “But pardon me, I do not 
recognize you even unmasked. Will you not 
give me your name, that I may associate it in my 
memory with the pleasant mysteries of this 
evening ?” 

“ You will learn that soon enough,” replied 
the woman, with a mocking smile. ‘“ You must 
excuse me now, while I retire; these gentlemen 
will keep you company in the mean time.” 

As the pink domino left the room, the three 
men seated themselves, motioning Marmont with 
clumsy courtesy to follow theirexample. They 
were evidently cut-throats and robbers. Mar- 
mont now bitterly repented having left his sword 
at home, for he was master of his weapon, and 
though against such fearful odds, could at least 
hope to save his life. He thought of Julie too, 
involved in the same mortal peril with himself, 
and his heart sank within him. But still he 
kept up the appearance of perfect coolness, know- 
ing that the slightest manifestation of distrust 
would be the signal for his instant 


tirely alone, as he thought, fora light hand touch- 


“Hang it,” said the person who had just 
spoken, “this is dry work. Let’s have a drink 
all round, in honor of our noble and very liberal 
guest.” 

Wine was brought by one of the gang, and 
they all filled their glasses. Marmont tasted it, 
and then sat down the glass with a wry face. 

“ Excuse me, gentlemen,” he said. “I am 
going to be rade, I know; but I must say that 
your wine is execrable.”” 

“ What,” exclaimed one of the ruffians, start- 
ing up, and half unsheathing his rapier, glad of 
the pretext for a quarrel; “do you mean to in- 


sult us?” 


“By no means,” replied Marmont. “I do 
not dispute your taste—but your wine merchant 
is a cheat. Now Ihave got some Burgundy of 
the first quality ; if you will permit me to send 
my page to my hotel, in five minutes we shall 
be sipping nectar fit for the gods. What say 
you?” 

“ Agreed! agreed!” cried the man who ap- 
peared to be the leader of the gang; “but the 
boy must be quick—for we are thirsty, and can- 
not wait,” he added, with a sinister look at his 
companions. ° 
“You hear, my boy,” said Marmont, ad- 
dressing Julie, and fixing his keen look upon 
her intelligent countenance. “Go as quick as 
you can, and bring me a dozen bottles of that 
wine!” 

Julie vanished. The brief space of her ab- 
sence was an age of agony to Marmont. Had 
she understood him? Was her head clear, and 
her foot sure? Would no accident befall her? 
Cold drops of perspiration stood upon his brow. 
In the meantime, the ruffians talked together in 
whispers ; it was evident they were impatient to 
finish plundering him, and then killing him, to 
conceal the crime. Youny, rich, fortunate, his 
career seemed destined to an abrupt and san- 
guinary termination. He secretly cursed the 
carnival, and the credulous folly that took him to 
the ball. But these reflections came too late 
They could avail him nothing now. Alas, his 
fate seemed to be sealed. Suddenly the door 
opened, and Julie appeared. 

“Good God!” cried Marmont, “have you 
forgotten the wine ?” 

“Tt is here,” she answered. And standing 
one side from the door-way, a dozen gens d’arms 
with fixed bayonets rushed into the room, and 
secured the robbers as well as their accomplice— 
the woman who had allured him thither by the 
means of a deep laid plot, and after making for 
weeks his private life her study. Soon after 
this the gang were tried, and all sentenced to the 
galleys. 

Hardly four months subsequent to this date, 
Marmont and Julie were happily married, and 
a life-time of peaceful joys repaid the lovely wife 
for the foresight, courage and intelligence that 
had enabled ‘her to frustrate the machinations 
of the pink domino, and save the life of her 


betrothed. 
An, 


O, sin, how ur face! how you 
flatter us, poor moras, On to death! You nev- 
er appear to the sinner in your true character; 
you make fair promises, but you never fulfil 
one; your tongue is smoother than oil, but 
the poison of asps is under your lip !—Aosea 
Ballou. 








Pousetoife’s Department. 


SEVEN ANCIENT WONDERS. 


These were Ist, the brass Colossus of Rhodes, 
120 feet high, built by Cares, A. D., 288, oc- 
cupying twelve years in making. It stood 
across the harbor of Rhodes sixty-six years, and 
was then thrown down by an earthquake. It 
was bought by a Jew from the Saracens, who 
loaded 600 camels with the brass. 2d. The 
Pyramids of Egypt. The largest one engaged 
860,000 workmen thirty years in building, and 
has now stood at least 3000 years. 3d. The 
Aqueducts of Rome, invented by Appius Clau- 
dius, the censor. 4th. The Labyrinth of Psam- 
meticus, on the banks of the Nile, containing 
within one continued wall 1000 houses, and 
twelve royal palaces, all covered with marble, and 
having only one entrance. The building was 
said to contain 3000 chambers, and a hail built 
ot marble, adorned with statues of the gods. 
5th. The Pharos of Alexandria, a tower built 
by the order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the 
year 282, B.C. It was erected as a light-house, 
and contained magnificent galleries of marble— 
a large lantern at the top, the light of which was 
seen near a hundred miles off; mirrors of enor- 
mous sizes were fixed round the galleries, reflect- 
ing everything on the sea. A common tower is 
now erected in its place. 6th. The Walls of 
Babylon, built by order of Semiramis, or Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and finished in one year, by mee 
men. They were of immense thickness. 71) 
The Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, completed in 
the reign of Servius, the sixth king of Rome. It 
was 450 feet long, 200 broad, and supported by 
126 marble pillars, seventy feet high. The 
beams and doors were of cedar, the rest of the 
timber, cypress. It was sa eat fire, B. C., 
364.— Wendere of the Ancient World. 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following 
brilliant stories, in bound form, richly illustrated 
with large original engravings, and forming the 
cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every om of these works was written expressly for 
this establishment, and the copyright is secured 
according to law. We will send single copies by 
mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, or six copies, 
post-paid, for one dollar. 


HENRY LA NUIT: or, Tar Founputwe or Esretta. 
This story of Spanish royal life is a tale of Navarre, in 
the olden time, and is written with great skill and effect. 
Its scenes are depicted with lifelike detail, and the plot 
is worked out with charming ingenuity. Altogether its 
interest is fully up to any of the author’s publications. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: or, Taz Youne Partisan’s 
Doom. This is a story of our Revolution, and is one of 
thrilling interest and striking incidents, portraying in 
an attractive style some of the most stirring events in 





our nation’s life ggles for independ from the 
subjection of the mother country 
Written for us by......... Mrs CAROLINE ORNE. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tax Sroven 
Bracerets. This romance of the south of England is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, and the 
di is highly ch ic and lifelike. 

Written expressly for us by. .Mason F. ©. HUNTER. 





THE LADY IMOGEN: or, Taz Wreck anp Tux Cuase. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Ingraham was 

. 8© popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 
emanated from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
especially is this the case as it regards his sea-stories, in 
which department of literature he has had few equals. 

Written for us by.........PRor. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tae Fattor San 
Juan p’ULLOA. A Tale of the Mexican War. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 
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Brass and Copper cooking Utensils, 

Cleanliness has been aptly styled the cardinal vir- 
tue of cooks. Food is more healthy, as well as pal- 
atable, cooked in a cleanly manner. Many lives 
have been lost in q of 1 in 
using brass, copper and glazed earthen cooking 
utensils. The two first should be thoroughly 
cleansed with salt and hot vinegar before cooking 
in them, and no oily or acid substance, after being 
cooked, should be allowed to cool or remain in any 
of them. 


For killing Rats. 

Mix some unslacked lime with corn-meal, and 
place it where the rats may accidentally find it. 
They will soon become very thirsty, and upon 
drinking water, the lime slacks and swells the rat 
till it kills him. Inthe Bahama Isles, sponge is 
fried and placed in their way; they eat it, drink, 
swell, burst and die. Lime and meal should be, of 
the first one part and meal two parts, well mixed 
together, and dry. 


Starch. 

There is no better way for making nice starch for 
shirt bosoms, than to boil it thoroughly after mix- 
ing, adding a little fine salt, and a few shavings of 
a star or spermaceti candle; the star or pressed 
candle is quite as good as sperm. Let the starch 
boil at least ten minutes, and it will give a gloss, if 
neatly ironed, fully satisfactory to the exquisite 
taste of a dandy. 








Cement for the Mouths of corked Bottles. 
Melt together a quarter of a pound of sealing- 
wax, the same quantity of rosin, a couple of ounces 





“Long live the Carnival!” he exclaimed, gai- 
ly. “There is nothing like it for intrigue and 
romance, and this seems one of the Arabian 
night’s entertainments.” 

The ruffians had never heard of the Arabian 
nights, but they thumped the table with their 
fists, and roared out, “good!” with very ample 
emphasis. 

“Pray, monsieur,” said one of the ruffians, 
“have you the time about you ?” 

“It is past midnight,” replied the count, con- 
sulting an elegant gold watch set in brilliants. 

“‘Egad, that’s a pretty toy,” exclaimed the 
ruffian, stretching out his hand, and grasping the 
watch. ° 

“You like it!” said the count, hastily detach- 
ing it from the chain. “ Pray accept it as a 
slight souvenir.” 

“ That’s a splendid diamond ring of yours!” 
said another of the ruffians. 

“Do you think so?” answered the count. 
“Pray accept it for my sake. I set little store 
by the baubles.” 

“What a precious gem it is!’ muttered the 
third ruffian, between his yellow, fang-like teeth. 

Marmont hastened to present him with a heavy 





gold chain. 


of t When it froths, stir it with a tallow 
candle. As soon as it melts, dip the mouths of the 
corked bottles inte it. This is an excellent thing 
to exclude the air from such things as are injured 
by being exposed to it. 

Oil of Roses for the Hair. 

Olive oil, one quart; ottar of roses, one drachm; 
oil of rosemary, one drachm; mix. It may be col- 
ored by steeping a little alkanet root in the oil 
(with heat) before scenting it. It gth and 


a ic we have ever published. It ie also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his ing story, and hence its 
rf ‘an a1 on an histosioa! sana 
Written for us by...Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 








THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tae Taree Brotaers 
or Guzan. A Tale of the Indian Ocean. This story is 
from the pen of oneof the most lively and original 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the East, at 
& period in the history of India when many different 
kingdoms maintained their sway in that land. It is a 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill. 

Written expressly for us by.....A.J.H. DUGANNE. 


THE BRIGAND: or, Tae Convent or Santa Ciara. 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigand life in Por- 
tugal isoneof rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with interest, and its plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character; and 
we can promise that no one will pause willingly after 
commencing until he has read every line. 

Written expressly for us by...Dr. J. H. ROBINSON 


BLACKLOCK: or, Taz Wanprnrer or Taz Sea. This 
story of the River, Main and Ocean is one of our au- 
thor’s happiest efforts; and the reader will hardly lay it 
down till he has mastered its entire details. 

Written for us by..... F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Toe Sranisn Cava- 
tee. A Legend of Old Spain. This is a most charm- 
ing story of the time of Philip II., and the dayn of the 
Inquisition. The whole is nterwoven with many 
scenes of historic interest taken from the times of which 
it treats, and forms a good illustration of what the his- 
toric novel may be made in the hands of the skillful 
writer. It has proved one of Cobb’s most successful 
efforts. 

Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jz 


THE WANDERING GUERILLA: or. Tar Inraxt 
Bape or Truxm.o. Tae scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, inaugu- 
rating a reign of tyranny that drove the people ta re- 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 





beautifies the hair. 


Mince Pie without Meat. 

Four soda crackers, four cups of water, two cups 
of sugar, one cup of butter, one cup of chopped 
raisins, half a cup of vinegar, one lemon grated, 
citron, nutmeg, allspice, cloves, cinnamon, etc. 





To clean Knives. 

One of the best substances for cleaning knives 
and forks is charcoal, reduced to a fine powder, and 
applied in the same manner as brick-dust is used. 
This is a recent and valuable discovery. 





Apple Pudding. 

Take one quart stewed apples, one-quarter pound 
butter, four eggs, some grated bread, a nutmeg, a 
little rose-water. Sweeten to taste, and bake in 





a and hair-breadth escapes from danger. 
Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirzon tae Wine. This famous 
sea story has passed to its seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vivid of 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tax Warox on rut Inpian 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re-published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the lust 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tux Restoration. 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has beenin the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous. 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page has been read. 
Written for us by.......++ MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tar Suvcater or tar 
CaesaPeake. This isa story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein,and portrays char- 
acter with great tact andlife. It is the most popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, and has 
excecded in the number of its editions his famous 
“* Dancing Feather,” which it also does in interest. 
Written expressly for us by......J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or, Taz Neapourran Ban- 
pitti. A Tale of Loveand Pride. This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and high- 
way which we have ever published. Original in con- 
ception, and dazzling in its plot, its scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest. It has 
proved one of the most popular in our series of stories. 
The present is the ninth edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tax Monancn’s Last 
Baips. Of all the stories which Mr. Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting. Grace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorieh 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author’s name famous. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tas Maip or Monrerer. 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the most attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the ch are real individual 
Written expressly for us by....... NED BUNTLINE. 


THE RED REVENGER: or,Tae Pirate Kine or THE 
Fionipas. This tale of the Gulf and its islands is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
at a period when a deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. 

Written expressly for us by...... NED BUNTLINE. 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tuz Buccanzer oF tax Guur. 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore. This is an- 
other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
is famous. It was written by Captain Barrington on 
shipboard while cruising in the very waters where the 
principal scenes of his tale are laid, and is founded on 
fact. Depicting the striking and bold scenes that ap- 
pertain to the daring life of a rover, it carries the 
reader along with the incidents of the tale in a dream- 
like reality, as though he was an actual participant 
therein. 

Written for us by.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divexe raz Back- 
woopsmaN. A vivid story of East and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the eleventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
‘the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed in @ playful vein 
of humor that engages the reader’s interest at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
graphic power. 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE DOOMED KING: or,Tur Crown anv THE Sworp. 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure,combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes. 
No author who has ever written for us has ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, his scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tax Buccaneer AND THE CaRDI- 
NAL. This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried owt. The present is the fifth edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he has finished every line. 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tas Witp Carertain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar te the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb’s earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated into French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


THE BEL ISABEL: Tue Consprrators or Cuba. 
A Story of theGreen L dand the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was fora ble period in 
the government service of Spain, and he has laid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Sea. His peculiar facilities have enebled him to weave 
many scenes of actual observation into the thread of 
his romance with great effect. 








THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Taz Onacte axp its 
Prizst. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb’s stories, and paints a very glow. 
ing picture of life in that luxurious city. It has been 
dramatized and played in nearly every theatre in this 
country, and has passed through three editions in Lon- 
don. The present is the fourteenth edition which we 
have published! 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tar Guawvee’s Prior. 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many illustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot ef the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident. 
It is captivating from first to last. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tux Szceers or raz Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb’s greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and ining a most i ly i ing plot. It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s best sea novel, and hes 
reached seven editions. It isa captivating tale from 











the descripti are P d,the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tur Girsers or Forust 
Hr. This is a tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles II., when portions of England, especialls in 
the county of Kent, were the /ocale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life. habits and customs are a theme o: 
never-failing incident and ad Dr. Robi 8 
peculiar tact and skill has woven a story which is fresh 
with all the vigor of lifelike delineation. This is a field 
of romance in which he is pre-eminently at home. 








puff-pans. 


Written for us by........... Ds. J. H. ROBINSON. 


beginning to end, as the reader will quickly perceive, 
nor will he be likely to leave it without a thorough 
reading at the first sitting. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Je. 


IVAN THE SERF: or, Taz Rossian any Circassian. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia. 
The author has taken great care to be faithful to the 
singular national characteristics of this peculiar region, 
and though the chapters are intensely vivid, they ere 
yet truthful. 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C.BURDICE. 
Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22} Winter Street, Bosten, Mar. 
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Written for us by..... F.CLINTON BARRINGTON... 
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Poet's Corner. 


THE BITTER CUP. 





were 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
~~—eeeeeeeeee 


The prayer of Ajax was for light; 
Through all that dark and desperate fight, 
The blackness of that noonday night, 
He asked but the return of sight, 

To see his foeman’s face. 


Let our unceasing, earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light—for strength to bear 
Our portion of the weight of care, 
That crushes into dumb despair 

One half the human race. 


O suffering, sad humanity ! 

O ye afflicted ones who lie 

Steeped to the lips in misery, 

Longing, and yet afraid to die, 
Patient, though sorely tried! 

I pledge you in this cup of grief, 

Where floats the fennel's bitter leaf; 

The battle of our life is brief, 

The alarm—the struggle—the relief— 
Then sleep we side by side! 





PARTED LOVERS. 
My heart is weary gazing o’er the sea— 
O’er the long dreary lines that close the sky; 
Through solemn sunsets ever mournfully, 
Gazing in vain, my beautiful, for thee; 
Hearing the sullen waves for evermore 
Dashing around me on the lonely shore. 


But tides creep lazily about the sands, 
Washing frail landmarks, Lethe-like, away ; 
And though their records perish day by day, 
Still stand I ever with close-clasped hands, 
Gazing far westward o'er the heaving sea, 
Gazing in vain, my beautiful, for thee. 

W. A. CassELs. 





KINDNESS. 

’Tis common to the bird and brute, 

To fallen man, to angel bright, 
And sweeter ’tis than lonely lute 

Heard in the air at night— 
Divine and universal tongue, 
Whether by bird or spirit sung. 

Barry Cornwatu. 





FAITH. 
The steps of faith 
Fall on the seeming void, and find 
The rock beneath. WHITTIER. 





[Written for The Flagofour Union.} 


THE DUEL. 


enn 
BY A TRAVELLER IN RUSSIA. 





Ixearep from my travelling carriage and 
stood on my native land. The ringing of bells 
peculiar to Russian churches dissipated that state 
of absorption which one often falls into at the 
sight of his native country, especially after an 
absence of ten years. Facing me on a hill stood 
the white walls of aconvent. Forgetting my 
fatigue, I rushed towards the church—the doors 
of which were open—not as a curious traveller, 
but as a child who throws himself in his moth- 
er’s arms. The i which d me, 
all those who have been a long time absent from 
their country must have experienced. 

Matins were just over. Through the round 
windows gleamed long rays of purple light, illu- 
minating the golden images. The faithful were 
just leaving the church, and after them, forming 
a long black line, followed the nuns of the con- 
vent. I remained alone, and the empty church 
appeared to me more majestic and more holy. 
The sight of it renewed in me those thoughts 
which the world and its agitations had dissipated, 
and which, although they have no expression in 
language, are not less intelligible to the heart. A 
rustling almost imperceptible caused me to re- 
mark that I was not alone. I then perceived in 
a far-off corner of the church, a monk kneeling 
on the cold floor. His prayer was finished, he 
rose up, and the sun lighted up his form. We 
looked at each other, he appeared to recogni 
me, and approached. 

“Ts it you, Rastislaff ?” 

“Ts it you, Gregory ?” 

We threw ourselves into each other’s arms. 
I recognized in the monk my old companion in 
arms, the old friend of my childhood. 

“What means this dress?” I asked him. 
“What signifies that pale and thin face? Is it 
really you—the intrepid huzzar, the glory of the 
balls at St. Petersburg ?” 

The monk replied only by a deep sigh. He 
took me to his cell, and there related the follow- 
ing history to me : 

“ A short time after your departure for foreign 
countries, my dear Rastislaff, I obtained leave of 
absence and returned to my family. I found my 
mother very weak and sick. I scarcely recog- 
nized my young brother he was so much chang- 
ed. He was five years of age when I left home, 
and he was now sixteen. My mother did not 
wish to separate from him; he was the only one 
of her children she had nursed herself, and you 
know what a mysterious, indestractible bond this 
establishes between a mother and her child. 

“ Vetcheslaff (such was my brother’s name) 
had never up to that time expressed any desire 
to leave his mother, but when he saw my brilliant 
uniform, my moustache, and when he heard me 
speak of my circle of friends, of the theatre, and 
of the pleasures of St. Petersburg, he forgot his 
vows to his mother, the promises he had made 
her, and did not cease to supplicate her to allow 
him to enter the service. I joined my prayers to 
his; I represented to my mother all the advan- 
tages he would enjoy by following the same 
course as my own ; I observed that we should be 
a mutual support to each other, and I promised 
never to separate from Vetcheslaff, and to be for 
him, not only a brother but a devoted father. 
Afcer long discussions on this subject, my moth- 
er one day took me aside and made me sit near 
her. 

“ «Tt is impossible,’ said she, ‘to resist your 
prayers any longer. I do not wish that my chil- 
dren should ever reproach me for opposing that 
which they id 'y to their happi 

Take Vetcheslaff with you, but, my dear boy, do 
not rejoice at my consent. You know not what 
responsibility I charge you with. If I were well 
enough to leave the house, I might accompany 




















you, although that would be very inconvenient. 
What matters it then, if a poor old woman like 
me be seven hundred miles or seven hundred 
steps from yout Listen tome, then! Vetches- 
laff is a child, he knows not what he wants, he 
knows nothing of men nor of life; but you have 
experience; you have passed that strange age 
when a man takes heed of nothing, when a single 
word pronounced louder than another is capable 
of losing him forever. You will naturally have 
great influence over your brother; for a long 
time he will think, feel, and live only through 
you. Advise him, direct him. I shall accept 
no excuse from you; in my eyes you will be re- 
sponsible for his entire conduct. You must fore- 
see everything. I confide to you his present life 
and his life to come.’ 

“These words sound still in my ears. My 
mother was much affected, and even my own 
heart beat. I was moved even to my very soul. 
I assured her that she had not put confidence in 
me in vain, and I swore the trust she had confid- 
ed to me should be sacred forever. The time 
for our departure arrived. With a great effort 
we tore ourselves from our mother’s arms. I 
carried Vetcheslaff half-fainting to the carriage ; 
he wept like a child. 

“TI will not depict to you the first years we 
passed at St. Petersburg. I had nothing to com- 
plain of in my brother; he was a little wild—but 
this wildness preserved his innocence of heart, so 
rare in young men. A little thing irritated him, 
but a little thing restored him to good humor. 
He was full of candor and frankness, and spoke 
his thoughts without reserve. In his moments 
of joy he would dance on the tables and chairs ; 
in his hours of sadness he wept hot tears. He 
played whole hours with Bocks, my huntjng dog, 
whom he called the friend of his heart, use 
he said they were both equally wild. In fact, 
Bocks, which had become intractable to me, al- 
lowed Vetcheslaff to do what he pleased with 
him. When they played together in my cham- 
ber, it was impossible not to burst into peals of 
laughter. I confess this childishness of my 
brother pleased me more than the maturity of 
certain comrades of his, who appeared to have 
been diplomatists from the cradle. I introduced 
Vetcheslaff into a few houses, and took him to 
several balls where he danced joyously. It was 
impossible that his open countenance and frank 
manners should not please everybody. All the 
women were in love with him and exercised all 
their arts upon him ; but they found they had to 
do with a child. He allowed them to cajole him, 
and then as they say in France, he fuisait le gros 
dos with them. When I saw this I felt the hap- 
piness that a father would experience. 

“At length the day so long and patiently ex- 
pected arrived. Vetcheslaff was made a cornet 
in my regiment. To depict his joy would be 
impossible. A perfect stranger to the official 
dissimulation of the youth of our own day, he 
scarcely ceased to regard himself in the mirror, 
turning first on one side, and then on the other, 
for the purpose-of getting a better view of his 
epaulettes—then he would throw his arms round 
my neck—then he would place himself in a mili- 
tary position, and dragging Bocks by the tail, 
exclaim : 

“*Do you know, Bocks, that I am nowa 
cornet—do you understand that? Do you know 
that hereafter you will have the honor to walk 
with a cornet ?” 

“And really Bocks appeared to understand 
him, at least, he wagged his tail and replied by 
loud barking. All these little events of our life, 
every word of Vetcheslaff, still lives in my mem- 
ory. One of our comrades named Vetsky had 
a brother older than himself, who was in the civil 
service, and whom I very much liked. He was 
a man of remarkable intelligence, but I never 
saw any one who possessed greater physical im- 
perfections. He suffered from deplorable health. 
He knew his own weakness and natural defects, 
and therefore avoided all effort, walking always 
with the greatest precaution, and watching every 
step he took. On horseback he was the most 
comical horseman that could be seen, and when- 
ever he went out riding he always chose the 
most quiet animal he could find, and always saw 
himself that he was well girthed up. Besides all 
this he had a defect in pronunciation, which com- 
pelled him to speak very slowly to prevent him- 
self from stuttering. You can imagine what a 
figure he cut amidst a band of young hairbrains, 
who were full of life, and who were accustomed 
to give utterance to every thought that entered 
their heads. 

“Vetsky, however, was a good comrade. We 
all liked him, but we had no respect for the in- 
firmities of his constitution, for his awkwardness, 
and for that extreme prudence which bordered 
on poltroonery. Vetsky took our jokes marvel- 
lously well; sometimes he replied with spirit, 
sometimes by joining with us in jests about him- 
self. Often, however—and this happened most 
frequently—he made no reply to our raillery, 
for the faculties of his mind like those of his 
body, appeared at certain moments to be para- 
lyzed. He was one of those persons whom it is 
easy to confuse with a word, and who for some 
moments cannot recover themselves. On these 

Vetsky suffered visibly, although he 
would endeavor to conceal his anger under a 
calm and cool exterior. It was easy to be seen 
that he made every effort to be master over him- 
self, for he would say with a constrained smile : 

“‘*IfI got angry it would only compromise 
my feeble health.’ 

“‘T remarked that my brother was more piti- 
less towards poor Vetsky than any one else, but 
we were 80 accustomed to jest about him, that I 
did not pay much attention to my brother's 
course of conduct. The secret of this persecu- 
tion was the love of a lady which by a curious 
caprice was accorded to the deformed Vetsky 
instead of to the elegant Vetcheslaff. 

“Tt was usual for officers newly appointed to 
‘wet their epaulettes,’ as it is called. We dined 
successively at each others’ quarters. You can 
form no idea of our banquets. You have been 

absent ten years, and ten years is an age in Rus- 
sia. The time was passed for gross and wild 
orgies. Now young men are more reasonable, 
even with the glass in their hands, and good 
bceeding exists even in their wildest moments. 








Their wives might witness them without blush- 
ing. You must not imagine, however, that 

hampagne is ing, and that it does not cause 
the blood to mount to their heads. In the pres- 
ent day, it is true, we do not drink until we roll 
uuder the table, but we drink enough to become 
gay, petulant, and sometimes foolish, and to say 
things in the heat of wine that we should never 
have said in cool blood. 

“We dined then one day in a little houre in 
the village (it was at that period when troops 
camped in the environs of St. Petersburg for the 
summer months). Our host had not spared the 
champagne. The repast lasted a long time, and 





than was good for us. It was two o’clock in the 
morning. I was stifling. I left to take a walk 
in the fields. I remember still that the night 
was fresh and the sky pure. I breathed with de- 
light the morning air. The country lighted up 
» by the purple rays of the morning sun offered a 
delicious picture to my gaze. Silence reigned 
everywhere except in the cottage where we had 
dined, and from the open windows of which cries 
and laughter could be heard. Suddenly their 
cries and laughter ceased. At this sudden change 
from noise to silence I shivered involuntarily ; 
my heart beat as if one had unexpectedly told 
me some dreadful news. Not being able to ex- 
plain what had occurred, I involuntarily retraced 
my steps and re-entered the cottage. Just as I 
was about entering, I met Vetsky, who was com- 
ing out with his hat in his hand. He did not 
say a word to me, but he was as pale as a corpse, 
and endeavored to conceal his agitation under a 
smile. My presentiments were verified! I was 
then told what had occurred during my absence. 
It was childishness, but childishness which might 
be followed by blood. 

The guests had opened a window which look- 
ed on the yard, and one of them had jumped 
from it. A second had followed, and then a 
third. Whoever jumped badly was hart, for the 
window was quite elevated. The laughter which 
accidents provoked, and especially the danger, 
excited in the young men a strange emulation. 
All wished to try if some one would not break 
his neck in this fine exploit. 

“And you?’ said my brother to Vetsky, with 
a loud laugh. 

“*T will not jump from the window,’ replied 
Vetsky, coldly. 

“«Q, yes, you will do it.’ 

“*T tell you I will not.” 

“* You will not jamp,’ replied my brother, 
heated with wine, ‘because you are a coward.’ 

“*T advise you not to repeat that word,’ said 
Vetsky. 

“My unfortunate brother did not understand 
either what he said or did. 

“** Not only will 1 repeat it,’ he said, putting 
his hands on his hips, ‘but I will tell the Count- 
ess of M— (the lady to whom they both paid their 
addresses). 1 will say to her, ‘ your dear adorer 
isa coward!’ Will you bet) that I will not say 
this ?” 7 

“Vetsky, in spi. 
contain himself; he 






throat. 

“*Do you dare, fool?’ he cried. 

“A blow on the face was the only reply he 
received. What remained to be done? Fora 
moment I thought of reconciling the adversaries ; 
but how? Compel my brother to ask forgive- 
ness? It was not possible. His officers’ uni- 
form had exalted his natural self-love. He felt 
that he had acted foolishly, but to commence his 
military career by that which he considered an 
act of di de—he would never con- 
sent to it. Ihad not even the courage to pro- 
pose such a course to him. I had no one then 
to fali back on except Vetsky, whose prudent 
timidity and instinctive moderation gave me 
some hope. In my egotism, I fancied that this 
man, to save my brother, would, like me, brave 
anything, even public contempt. I stifled my 
pride and visited Vetsky. When I entered his 
chamber, he was seated before a table writing 
and quietly smoking a cigar. His calmness 
made me uneasy. 

““*T wish,’ said I, ‘to have an interview, not 
with your second, but with yourself. You area 
man, and ovght to view my brother’s conduct 
towards you simply as the impoliteness of a child, 
utterly unworthy of your attention.’ 

“Vetsky regarded me with surprise, and smiled. 

“©You do not believe yourself what you say,’ 
said he. ‘Let us be frank—this matter cannot 
be passed on in this manner.’ _ 

“These few words changed my ideas with re- 
spect to Vetsky. I then sought to touch him. 
I painted to him our situation, my mother’s con- 
dition, and the promise she had exacted from 
me. I did not spare Vetcheslaff, whom I called 
foolish and hairbrained. The word forgiveness 
was evin articulated by me. 

“Allow me to interrupt you,’ said Vetsky, 
with the cold smile which had not left him—‘is 
it on your own part or on that of your brother 
that you ask pardon?” 

“I was troubled, and did not know what reply 
to make. He, however, fixed a penetrating look 
on me, and said : 

“*Tund d your I know that 
your brother will not ask my pardon—he cannot 
do it. Ipity you as well ashim. Iam nota 
fighting man, and duels are not to my taste. It 
has always been my rule to avoid everything that 
might lead to one, but I cannot recede from it 
when it becomes inevitable. Put yourself in my 
place—how many times have I been obliged to 
turn into jests, words which, if addressed to any 
one else, would have cost your brother ten duels ? 
I have had pity on his youth, and I confess it, 
pity for yourself. I have always maintained that 
life is sad enough and short enough, without sac- 
rificing it foolishly. But this matter is a more 
serious one. What should I become in the eyes 
of the world, which already thinks that I exercise 
too much caution, if I allowed this affair to pass 
over? You know what would be the result. I 
should not know where to hide myself; Ishould 
have the finger of scorn pointed at me; there 
would be no other resource left me but to blow 
out my own brains, and you will agree this 
would not be reasonable for a man with so much 











caution as myself.’ 


we had all of us, even Vetsky, drank more wine ; 





“ These words were cold, disdainful, but I felt 
that I could make no reply. 

“* Tf that is the case,’ I replied, with heat, ‘ it 
will be with me, sir, that you will have to do.’ 

“Certainly, if that be agreeable to you,’ re- 
plied Vetsky, shaking the ashee from his cigar— 
‘but not before the affair is finished between your 
brother and myself. Besides, I am certain your 
brother would not listen to any other arrange- 
ment. But excuse me, I have some letters to 
writo.’ 

“He bowed coldly. I left him with despair 
in my soul. At my own quarters Vetsky’s sec- 
ond awaited me. He announced that he had 
orders to refuse every proposition of accommoda- 
tion, except in case my brother would consent to 
ask pardon of Vetsky before all the officers of 
the regiment. I do not know what I should 
think of such a proposition now, but then I could 
not accept it. 

“One hope remained to me. Vetsky was a 
bad shot. It was natural that I should be my 
brother’s second. I was allied nearer to him 
than any one else ; it was the sacred duty of na- 
ture and friendship. Wishing to give my broth- 
er the greatest possible advantage, I proposed 
pistols, and that the adversaries should be placed 
at twenty paces, and advance at will. I reckon- 
ed on my brother’s correct aim. Vetsky’s sec- 
ond accepted the condition. We had scarcely 
finished the compact of blood when Vetcheslaff 
entered. Bocks leaped before him barking jov- 
ously. My brother put on a good countenance 
and played with the dog, but it could easily be 
seen that he suffered from concealed emotion. 
Poor young man! life probably at that moment 
was spread out before him with all its attractions, 
and he could not realize the idea that he might 
soon leave it. When I saw his young and fresh 
face my heart bled. In the few hours which 
preceded the duel I aged twenty years. 

“A few minutes afterwards we were on the 
ground. The thought that it was I who had led 
my brother into danger took away from me the 
faculty to think and act. It was in vain that ¥ 
endeavored to show that coolness so necessary in 
such an affair. I was not myself. Vetsky’s 
second filled my functions. At last the fatal 
moment came. I gathered together all my 
strength and examined Vetcheslaff’s pistols ; 
they were in good condition. Vetsky was as 
cold as ice; an imperceptible smile moved his 
lips ; he was as self-possessed as if he were stand- 
ing with his back before a fire in a room fall of 
people. I looked at Vetcheslaff, and saw with 
constérnation and fear that his hand trembled. 

“ The signal was given. The adversaries ap- 
proached each other a little. The sight of dan- 
ger made Vetcheslaff forget all the advice I had 
given him. He fired. Vetsky tottered, but did 
not fall; the ball had broken his left shoulder. 
Mastering his pain, he made a sign for his adver- 
sary to approach. My brother obeyed with an 
involuntary and convulsive. movement. 

“T felt petrified—a cold perspiration inunda- 
ted my face. Isaw Vetsky advance by degrees 
and level his pistol. I saw his calm and pitiless 
look. He was not more than two paces from 
my brother. Then I thought of my mother—her 
last words and my oath. I believe I became de- 
ranged. My eyes became obscured. I forgot 
everything, honor, reason, and the convention of 
the duello. *Zhey kill your brother before your eyes!’ 
rung in my ears. I could not support this idea. 
Irushed forward before my brother, and inter- 
posed my body between him and Vetsky. 

“* Fire!’ I shrieked out. 

“ Vetsky lowered his pistol. 

“ ‘Are these the conventions of the duello?’ he 
asked, tranquilly turning towards his second. 

“A cry of reproval was uttered by every one 
present. They removed me away from before 
my brother. The report of a pistol followed, 
and Vetcheslaff fell, mortally wounded. How 
can I relate what passed? I tore myself away 
from those who held me, and threw myself on 
Vetcheslaff’s body, and saw my brother in the 
convulsions of death. I saw him writhe under 
his atrocious sufferings—I saw a veil cover his 
eyes. Atthat moment Bocks, our dog, ran to 
the spot, having broken his chain. He approach- 
ed my brother's body and licked the wound. 

“This recalled me to myself. I leaped up 
and seized a pistol. But Vetsky, weakened by 
his wound, had been carried away. Rendered 
crazy by my desire of revenge, I would have fol- 
lowed him and killed him. But they restrained 
me, and I heard as in a dream my comrades’ re- 
proaches. What have I to add? You know 
the end of a duel. My punishment was light, 
but my real punishment was in the heart. Life 
was ended for me. I only hoped to lose it in 
battle against an enemy, or to bury myself in 
oblivion. I was not fortunate enough to fall in 
battle; thatis why you see me here, far from the 
place where I was born, unknown to all, and 
seeking to stifle by my sighs the voice that rises 
from my heart. I have not yet found peace. 
Every night Iam awakened by horrible dreams ; 
I see Vetcheslaff covered with blood, my mother 
dying of despair, and I hear these terrible words ; 


“*€ Cain, what hast thou done with thy brother ?’” 





USE OF SWEET APPLES. 


A sweet apple, sound and fair, has a deal of 
sugar or saccharine in its composition. It is, 
therefore, nutritious; for sweet apples raw, will 
fat cattle, horses, pigs, sheep and poultry. Cook- 
ed sweet apples will “fat” children, and make 
grown people fleshy—‘ fat” not being a polite 
word as applied to grown persons. Children be- 
ing more of the animal than “ grown folks,” we 
are not so fastidious in their classification. But 
to the matter in question. In every good farm- 
er’s house who has an orchard, baked sweet ap- 
ples are an “institution” in their season. Every- 
body, from ghe toddling baby holding up by its 
father’s knee. bila A, jAedAl a h. " ld 
commodity—away back to “ our revered grand- 
mother” in her rocking-chair, loves them. No 
sweetmeat smothered in sugar is half so good ; 
no aroma‘of dissolved confectionary is half so 
simple as the soft pulpy flesh of a well-baked 
apple of the right kind. It is good in milk with 
bread. It is good on your plate, with breakfast, 
dioner or supper-——we don’t “take tea” at our 
house. It is good every way—‘ vehemently 
gvod ”’—as an enthusiastic friend of ours once 
said of tomatoes.—New York World. 








Affected simplicity is refined imposture. 





Hester's Pirnic. 


“In one respect, at least," said Dr. Spooner, to a 

rson everlastingly speaking about himselt, who 

ad for near fifty years growled about the world 

overlooking his merits, “in one respect, at least, 
you are rer to be president of the United 
States—all will admit this.” 

“ Thank you, doctor,” responded the bore, much 
mollified. “* But what particular qualification may 
that be?” 

“Why, you are old enough,” said the doctor, 
turning on his heel. 
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The Knickerbocker says:—“ We were much 
amused one day by an anecdote, new to us, of a 
oo, in hoe an who had often been accused 
of being a better planter than preacher. One Sab- 
bath morning, during a season of excitement in the 
cotton market, and after a prayer of more than 
common length and fluency, which seemed to dis- 
turb somewhat his usual self-possession, he took up 
his hymn-book and devoutly said, “ You will please 
sing the fortieth psalm, second part, long aagh " 

It is very salom that hard-working people com- 
mit suicide—suicides being one of the accompani- 
ments of soft hands and indolence. The best thin 
a girl can take for an oppressed mind, is a ehund. 
An old maid with “ nothing to worry her,” will be 
as melancholy as dyspepsia—marry her, however, 
and make her the mother of four romping boys, and 
she will be as cheerful as sunshine. 








“ What d'ye think the chaps ashore call a hat?” 
said ar 4 ack tar, whose vessel was lying in the 
harbor of Valparaiso, to a shipmate enjoying a pipe 
by his side. “I don't know,” replied his mess- 
mate; “some outlandish name or other, I suppose.” 
“ Why, they calls it a sombrero,” said Jack. “The 
old fools,” said the other, “why can't they just as 
easy say hat at once?” 





The great Duke of Marlborough, passing the gate 
of the ‘Tower, was accosted by an ill-looking fellow 
with, “ How do we do, my lord duke? 1 believe 
grace and [ have been in every jail in the 

ingdom.’’—* I believe, friend,” replied the duke, 
with surprise, “ this is the only jail I ever visited.” 
“Very likely,” rejoined the other, “but I have 
been in all the rest.” 


RASRANA RASA ns 


The Chelsea Telegraph reports that one day, re- 
cently, a lady of that city went out to make a 
“call.” After ringing the bell, Biddy came to_the 
door, and the following dialogue ensued :—‘ Is Mrs. 
—— at home ?”’—“ No, mem; she's gone to the cir- 
cus.”’—“ To the circus! (greatly surprised.) What 
circus has she gone to.”’—‘ To the sewing-circus, 
mem.” 





We remember of hearing a story of a fellow who 
roused a venerable doctor about twelve o'clock one 
cold winter's night, and on coming to the door, 
coolly inquired, “Have you lost a knife, Mr. 

rown ?”"—“ No,” growled the victim. “ Well,’ 
never mind,” said the wag. “I thought I'd just 
call and inquire, for I found one yesterday.” 


A little girl, who had been visiting in the family 
of a neighbor, hearing them speak of her father be- 
ing a widower, on her return home addressed him 
thus:—“Pa, are you a widower?’’—* Yes, my 
child. Do you not know your mother’s dead?” 
“Yes, 1 knew ma was dead; but you always told 
me you were a New Yorker.” 

“T require,” said a sage of the tribe of Penobscot, 
“but three things to make me happy "—* What is 
the first ?’’ inquired a searcher of wisdom. “ To- 
bacco,”’ was the reply. “ What is the second ?”— 
“Ram.”—* Well, what is the third?”.—* Why,” 
said the philosopher, “a little more rum.” 

The writer of the following is envious as well as 
impudent: 

Men scorn to kiss among themselves, 
And scarce will kiss a brother; 

Women oft want to kiss so bad, 
They smack and kiss each other. 
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A jester in the court of Francis I. complained 
that a great lord threatened to murder him if be 
did not cease joking about him. “If he does so,” 
said the king, “I will hang him in five minutes 
after.”"—“ I wish your majesty would hang him five 
minutes before,”’ replied the jester. 

Ty chemistry, the best way to separate two bodies 
is to introduce a third. The same holds true in 
other departments. To increase the distance be- 
tween a pair of lovers, all that’s required is to let 
Willie walk into the “ back parlor,” with a lighted 
candle in his hand. 








They have a man in Mississippi so lean that he 
makes no shadow at all. A rattlesnake struck at 
his leg six times in vain, and retired in disgust. 
He makes all hungry who look at him; and when 
children meet him in the street, they run home cry- 
ing Ranney 

Parson Gubbin says men lose much by being 
communicative in their matters of business. He 
says, “ Always keep shady; if you see a sixpence 
on the ground, put your foot on it straight.” The 
parson aint of the sort of people that are scarce 
now-a-days. 





“ What was the thing yer visitor had on her 
neck, marm?” asked Bridget, the other day. 

“ [t was a wrought cape,” answered her mistress. 

“Yes'm,” rejoined the girl, innocently, “I's 
thinking it looked sorter rotten.” 
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“ Ah,” said a father to his son William, “ hearty 
breakfasts kill one half of the world, and tremen- 
dous suppers the other half.""—* I suppose,” retort- 
ed William, “ that the true livers are only they who 
die of hunger.” 

A Speech for a Lieutenant—Let me seek the 
thickest of the tight! My Matilda is faithless !—my 
overdrawn bills are in the hands of one more tor- 
midable than the foe! Away! To death or bank- 
Truptcy! 


Oe eee 


“;¥ou are at the very bottom of the hill,” said 
the physician toa sick patient, “but I shall en- 
deavor to get you up again.” —" I fear I shall be out 


of breath before I reach the top,’ was the reply. 


A merry-andrew, on being asked why he played 
the fool, replied, “ For the same reason that you do 
—out of want. You do it for the want of wit, and 
I do it for the want of money.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly papet, 
after fifteen years unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a ‘household word” from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening tue fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the nited States 
It should 4 a weekly visitor to every American home, 

“ause 
“or It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 
It is printod on the finest satin-surfaced paper, 
with new type, and in a neat and beautiful style. 
It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
ts in its t super-royal pages. 
—_ It is orton to news, pop sent stories of the 
discoveries, miscellany, wit and hamor. 
“—r- It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who hae 
twenty years of editorial experience in Boston. 

a It contains in its large, well filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line. 

(a It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country. 

(a Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate « 
taste for all that is and beautiful in humanity. 

cw Itis acknowledged that the influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 

Its tive pages provoke in the young an in- 
uiring spirit, and add to their stores of knowledge 
. Its columns are free from ava and al! jarring 
object being to make home happy 
we Tt ‘efor these reasons that it has for years been so 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 
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